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An Old Problem in a New Light. 
amen Seca NE may be held ex- 
cused for feeling 
some bewilderment 
as to what kind of 
division of archi- 
tectural history is 
to be presented to 
us in a book bear- 
ing the title ‘Three 
Periods of English 
Architecture.” The architectural history of 
is island has been a good deal punctuated. 
here is the broad division, ignoring the 
boriginal Saxon, waich divides it into four 
eriods—‘‘Norman,” “Early English,” “ Deco- 
ted,” and ‘ Perpendicular.” There are 
ose who interpolate “ Transitional ” 
ween the first and second term of the 
ties, which would give us five; but those 
ho regard it thus, generally also divide 
Decorated” into two periods, Early and Late, 
illed more precisely “Geometrical” and 
Curvilinear.” There we have six periods— 
fecognition of Saxon at one end gives us 
wen, and “Debased” at the other end 
ingsit up to eight; while the division of Late 
othic into “ Perpendicular” and “ Tudor” 
buldbringituptonine. Butthe three periods 
Mr. Harris* form an altogether new 
ysis. And the nomenclature is as new 
ithe numerical division, for the periods are 
Singuished as “At Work,” “ Asleep,” and 
Awaking.” Evidently “the bearings of 
is lie in the application.” Three times 
in the present century we have been 
ite certain that we were awaking. We 
a Greek awaking, and built St. Pancras 
lurch, We had a Gothic awaking, and 
it St. Pancras Station, besides restoring 
ly cathedrals and scoffing at St. Paul's. 
have had a Renaissance awaking, when 
tbegan to worship St. Paul’s and Wren 
thitecture generally, and built many brick 
Ss with pilasters on their fronts. One 
take it however that when anyone speaks 
le awaking of his own art, he refers to 
Present. Many generations of artists in 
iy lands have each successively believed 
“now is the accepted time.” The 
ing is always what one happens 
be doing at the moment. But when was 
e'sh architecture more especially “at 
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work”? The natural and rational answer 
seems to be, during the development of our 
Medizeval styles. That was surely the great 
architectural work of England. But our 
present author is regarding the matter 
entirely from the modern or Renaissance 
standpoint. His “at work” period is the 
time when the decaying forces of Medizeval 
architecture were struggling with the new 
forces of the Renaissance. His “asleep” 
period is when the struggle was given up, 
and the Gothic spirit finally decamped and 
left the field to conventional classicism. The 
‘“‘awaking ” has come with the revival of the 
struggle for the fusion of Gothic and Classic 
elements going on at the present moment. 
Had the struggle not been abandoned in the 
seventeenth century, a new development of 
architecture might have taken place. Under 
the newly-revived free Classic it may still 
take place. Let us wipe out what has gone 
between, and resume our labour where we 
left off a century or two back, and see what 
we can arrive at. In short, it is the old 
question of a new national style, confronting 
us with rafher a new face. Much the same 
thing was urged by the renovators of 
thirteenth-century Gothic. We were to 
hark back to the best period of our 
indigenous style, and see how we could 
work it out afresh. Perhaps the prospect is 
better now than it was with the Gothic 
revivalists, inasmuch as the latter, in the 
purist era of Street and his contemporaries, 
were proposing to start again with a style 
so logical and complete in itself that it was 
difficult to know how to develop it further 
without merely spoiling it. The fusion of 
the elements of two semi-decayed styles 
affords, at all events, more scope for new 
development. 

A good deal of this, of course, one has 
heard very often already. Mr. Harris, how- 
ever, professes that it has not been his aim 
to formulate a distinct theory of his own, 
but rather to bring together a great deal 
which has been said by other people in 
favour of architectural progress. Accord- 
ingly, his. bock consists largely of extracts 
from the writings and speeches of other 
architects who have at various times 
delivered their minds on this subject, and a 
very extraordinary “confusion of tongues” 
is the result. So far from finding any 
consensus of thought in one direction, we 


seem to have only evidence how various and 
‘ 





contradictory have been the utterances on 
this subject during the last twenty or thirty 
years. One of the earliest quotations in the 
book is one from Fergusson in regard to the 
architecture of such buildings as Hatfield 
House and others of the same period. We 
cannot call such buildings he says (and truly, 
so far) either Gothic or Renaissance :— 

‘Tt is only here and there that we are reminded, 
by a mis-shapen pilaster or ill-designed arcade, of a 
foreign influence being at work, and these are so 
intermingled with mullioned windows and pointed 
gables that the buildings might with equal propriety 
be termed Gothic; the fact being that there is no 
term really applicable to them but the very horrid, 
though very characteristic name Jacobean. As 
designs, there is really nothing to admire in them. 
They miss equally the thoughtful propriety of the 
Gothic and the simple purity of the Classicstyles, with 
no pretensions to the elegance of either. All they can 
claim is a certain amount of picturesque appropriate- 
ness, but the former quality’’ (the picturesqueness, 
we presume) ‘‘ is far more due to the centuries that 
have passed away since they were erected than to 
any skill or taste on the part of the original design.” 

This reads curiously enough at the 

resent moment, and is certainly hardly 
calculated to support the general view 
maintained by the author. This view, if we 
extract it correctly from amid the maze of 
quoted opinions, is in the main a reasonable 
one. It is that the partial fusion of Renais- 
sance with Gothic features, in or about what 
we now call the Jacobean period, gave the 
basis for working out a new style, which 
was abandoned and lost owing to the adop- 
tion of conventional Classic forms in a mere 
spirit of imitation, followed by the successive 
adoption of one style after another as the 
purest and best to take up again. Mr. 
Harris urges that we should regard the style 
of architecture which is new becoming pre- 
valent under the name of “ Free Classic” as 
the opportunity for taking up again the 
problem that was dropped in the early period. 
of the Renaissance, and endeavouring to 
work out that fusion of the elements of 
Gothic and Classic into the development 
which it might have reached by this time if it 
had been systematically carried on from the 
outset, instead of being abandoned for con- 
ventional or archzeological Classic. He gives 
two plans on Plate I. the ground plan 
of Smithills Hall, Lancashire (fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries), and that 
of Stokesay Court, Shropshire, labelled on 
the plate “1889: by the author.” There is 
some confusion between the plate and the 
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text: the latter mentioning “(%) Stokesay 
Court, Shropshire and Pooley Hall, Warwick- 
shire, date 150 Only one plan is given 
under “0,” Ir’ led “ Stokesay Court, 1880,” 
as just me: ned. Thereseems to be some 
oversight ir .he text, but we take it that the 
plate is co ct, and that the author means to 
compare : old plan of a house in the 
favourite ' form, surrounding three sides of 
o- ile, with the modern house treated 
wording to the same general idea in plan ; 
as he adds, “the reflection must have struck 
many minds—what form would the elevation 
have assumed through these intervening 
years; and more especially, what form 
would it in all probabality be wearing 
at this time, had not the Tudor been 
supplanted by the Renaissance? ... . 
The speculative character of the thought 
is undeniable, and yet it opens out sucha 
vista of what mzg/t have been, that it ought 
not to be altogether idle to reflect upon the 
causes which prevented a further develop- 
ment, and but for which we should have 
been in possession of a style which would 
have claimed unbroken descent from that of 
our forefathers, instead of being saddled 
with a foreign style unknown to them... . 
We do not know what form the sixteenth- 
century Gothic would have assumed at the 
close of the nineteenth century had its 
development been uninterrupted, yet this 
is the problem the solution of which living 
architects would do well ‘seriously to 
attempt.” 

This seems to suggest two ideas which are 
not quite reconcilable. For the author 
speaks of the early mingling of Classic forms 
with Gothic as the basis of a new develop- 
ment, while in the above passage he seems 
to regard the further development of Gothic 
as the ideal object. The mixed style of the 
Early Renaissance in this country, and in 
France at an earlier date (Francis I.), was 
in itself an interruption of the development 
of Gothic. Apart from this, was any further 
development of Gothic possible? Mr. 
Harris suggests in this connexion a some- 
what new consideration, viz., did Gothic 
really die of inanition—of its own weakness 
as a worked-out style? And he remarks, 
with some point, that a style could scarcely 
be said to be moribund which produced 
such buildings as Henry VII.’s Chapel and 
King’s College Chapel. ‘“ Never surely,” he 
observes, “ did decrepitude simulate vigour so 
successfully as in such buildings as these.” 
But if that view be taken, the conclusion 
would be that we should eliminate the 
Renaissance element altogether, and proceed 
to develop Tudor architecture on its own 
lines. This hardly harmonises with other 
suggestions in his book ; but we may thank 
him for suggesting a new idea in regard to 
the close of Gothic architecture in this 
country. Suppose we could have shut 
out this island altogether from the influence 
of the Renaissance, might there have 
been a further development for pure 
Gothic from the point reached in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel? The question is at least a very 
interesting subject of speculation ; the mere 
putting of it suggests a revisal of the current 
ideas as to the fall of Gothic architecture ; a 
speculation as to whether the poor stuff 
called sometimes “ Debased” Gothic was 
due not to the inherent inability of the style 
for further development, but to the intrusion 
of the Classic ideal, which drew away the 
artistic mind of the nation from the further 
possibilities of its natural style, and there- 
_ fore left that to linger out into decay, not so 
much from want of inherent vigour as from 
neglect in favour of a newly-introduced 
element of design. Certainly it is a curious 
point, when we come to think of it in 
this light, that buildings so remark- 
able and so perfect in their way as those 
two famous Tudor chapels should have 
had so little influence on the immediately- 
succeeding period ; that Gothic should have 
come to such a splendid achievement as 
this and then stopped and died out, The 
suggestion is a very interesting one for 
students of the history of architecture, and 





seems to open out a new view of this part 
of the subject. 

The Renaissance, however, did intervene, 
and what Mr. Harris regrets is that it was 
allowed to intervene in a drastic and 
intolerant manner, pushing aside all the 
remnants of the old style. And here from 
out of the “confusion of tongues” we have 
another quotation from Fergusson, entirely 
overthrowing the one previously referred to. 
It is not much more difficult, indeed, to find 
contradictions in Fergusson than in Ruskin, 
but after previously reading the quotation we 
have given above, in which the Early English 
Renaissance is dismissed as presenting 
nothing whatever for admiration except a 
picturesqueness due chiefly to antiquity, it 
is certainly rather startling to find in this 
other quotation that the English ‘ have some 
reason to be proud of their Transitional 
style : "— 


‘It has not either the grandeur of the Italian, the 
picturesqueness of the French, nor the richness of 
detail which characterised the corresponding style in 
Spanish ; but it is original and apprcpriate, and, if 
it had been carried to a legitimate issue, might have 
resulted in something very beautiful. Long before, 
however, arriving at that stage it was entirely super- 
seded by the importation of the newly-perftcted 
Italian style.” 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree— 
not only with each other, but with them- 
selves? Before, we read that the English 
Transition had missed the good qualities of 
both styles, Gothic and Classic; now we 
read that it might have been a beautiful 
style had it not been cut short by the 
introduction of pure Classic. The latter view 
is apparently that of our present author. 
lf instead of abandoning the buttress 
for the attached column and pilaster, “they 
had subjected it to a modifying process’; 
if, instead of discarding tracery, they had 
practised such a treatment of it as was 
imitated at Layer Marney, for instance; if, 
instead of borrowing entablature and balus- 
trade, the pierced parapet, watertables, 
decorated friezes, &c., had been retained 
and treated “in some such way as was 
feebly attempted at Sutton Place” (of which 
a sketch is given), would not the old style 
have been living now? Perhaps so,; but 
that would have required that England 
should have been entirely isolated from 
continental connexion and influence. Now, 
however, that we seem really beginning 
to regard architectural style as a subject for 
thought to some extent, and not for mere 
imitation, there is some chance that this view 
of the possibilities of architecture based on 
the early beginnings of a Transition style 
might be developed. The gist of Mr. Harris’s 
advice would seem to bethis: that in work- 
ing out the elements of our free Classic style, 
we should lay more stress than we are 
now doing on the Gothic element in it; 
that element, so early wiped out in the 
part, but surely capable of more thay has 
yet been extracted from it in this connexion. 
At present we are still very largely making 
use of the entablature and balustrade and 
the other properties of Classic architecture, 
in a mere imitative manner as regards detail, 
only applying them in an irregular, illo- 
gical, picturesque kind of manner which 
is Gothic only in the sense of being 
irregular and unsymmetrical in its mode 
of application, but is otherwise the copy 
of Renaissance detail, often not of the 
best description. The liking for this 
kind of design is probably only a passing 
taste, for it is founded on the desire for 
piquancy and variety rather than on any 
broad principle. . Mr, Harris wishes, if we 
understand him rightly, to recall to our 
notice the Gothic element.in the early Tran- 
sition style ; toaim at a development of Late 
Gothic 1ather than an application of scraps 
of Classic on buildings which avoid Classic 
symmetry in their main design. There is a 
great deal to be said for the suggestion, and 
we commend it to the consideration of our 
readers. ' 

The other main point in the book is the 
subject, dealt with at considerable length in 





——= 
the ‘“‘ Awaking” chapter, of the use of iro, 
and steel in modern architecture, 7), 
author is evidently very decisively in fayoy, 
of this element in modern architecture, but 
in the numerous quotations of opinions 
which he gives us the “ confusion of tongues? 
is more bewildering than ever. Stroy 
repudiated iron entirely, on the ground tha 
one main principle in Gothic architecty 
(which alone he believed in) is to show th 
construction ; and he assumed as a matter o 
course that iron could have no visible part ig 
Gothic design. Scott, on the other hand, 
thought that an iron roof and an iron bridge 
were more allied to Medizeval timber constny:. 
tion than to any works we know of Claggic 
antiquity ; and here he was certainly righ, 
The Forth Bridge is far moreallied to the spiri, 
of Gothic than to that of Classic. Tha, 
however, did not prevent Scott from usj 

concealed iron in a most illogical, we hag 
almost said immoral, manner in the Alber 
Memorial. A good deal of what Mr. Hanis 
says on the subject is worth reading and 
considering, and the collocation of quote 
opinions of all kinds is in itself very amusing, 
But it does not convince ‘us that anything 
much worth calling architecture, in the 





highest zesthetic sense, will come out of the 
extensive adoption or adaptation of iron, 
The author says, ‘Is not metal as natural; 
material as stone, brick, and wood?” We 
should say, certainly not; it is not found in 
the state in which we use it; it is prepared 
from crude materials by smelting and Besse. 
merising, &c. Stone is a natural material 
merely shaped for building purposes ;.it 
harmonises with nature in a way that 
iron will never do. And iron does not 
harmonise either with a masonry architec. 
ture. In the hall of the Natural History 
Museum the iron principals spoil the. total 
impression of an otherwise fine interior. The 





iron arches and stone piers of Westminster 
Bridge are not satisfactory to the eye or the 
critical sense ; the iron (so-called) arches iu 
the gateways of the Tower Bridge, with 
masonry erected on them, are equally unsatis- 
factory. An iron architecture of a kind 
there may be, but hardly an architecturein 
which beauty is a main consideration. Itap- 
pears to us that iron will have to stand alone 
on its own merits, and cannot come into 
monumental architecture. It will not “mix, 
In the Forth Bridge, treated in a simple con- 
structional manner, it is impressive in its 
way; it might have been so in the Tower 
Bridge if the edict to make a sham effect of 
masonry had not gone forth. But, though we 
are open to conviction, we do not as yet see 
any probability of iron lending itself to any 
new architectural style or manner which 
would be worth much from an artistic point 
of view, either in itself or in combination 
with other materials. 

We recommend the perusal of Mr. 
Harris’s book to architects, however, both 
for the thoughtful suggestions by the 
author which are contained int 
and for the curious collection of mult 
farious opinions about modern _atthi- 
tecture, which are comprised in Is 
numerous quotations, and which leave oe 
in doubt whether any single view has bee? 
laid down about modern architecture by 0 
architect which will not be found to hare 
been contradicted by another. The oh 
perhaps is that a little good building 1s W° 
more than a great deal of talking. 
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NOTES. 


HE competition for the new me 
of Egyptian antiquities at yi 
is open to all architects, and na 
result ought to be of consider? 


It is not, however, quite 
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interest. 
factory to find that all the premiated 
(the first at 600/., and the four next at 
each) are to be the property of the Egyp" 
Government, which is to have the right ‘, 
do what it pleases with them, dl 
the engagement of the first prem _ 
architect to carry out the building 
only indicated as a_ possibility, 
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Egyptian -Government is so minded. 
Promoters of competitions seem to be 
alike; ‘“coelum non = ani- 


everywhere 
mum mutant.” A plan of the ground is 
given, but no levels. Another rather puzzling 
gint is that the building is to be in two 
stories, both containing exhibition galleries, 
the lower for large and heavy objects, the 
upper for smaller ones; but yet the instruc- 
tions say “Toutes les salles d’exposition 
seront eclairées par en haut.” This certainly 
can hardly mean top-lighting in the case of 
the lower story ; but windows high up in the 
wall are not likely to be very satisfactory. 
The building is all to be of incombustible 
materials. Entire liberty is left to architects 
inregard to style ; to have the most possible 
space for exhibiting the collections is the 
principal aim, “sans perdre_ toute-fois 
le caractére imposant qui convient a 
un édifice destiné a contenir les trésors 
antiques de la vieille Egypte.” To design a 
building architecturally worthy of such a 
purpose, both in the practical and esthetic 
sense, is indeed a most interesting task, and 
one likely to stir up a good deal of emulation 
in the architectural world; but we may 
suggest that no one is likely to solve the 
problem satisfactorily who has not visited 
the existing museum and made _ himself 
acquainted with its contents. The awards, 
we observe, are to be made by a jury to be 
appointed by the Egyptian Government. 
Competitors would probably like to know 
something of the composition of that jury 
before they determine to compete. We are 
glad, however, to see the sensible provision 
that the designs sent in are to be publicly 
exhibited defore, and not after, the awarding 
of the premiums. As we have often observed, 
the usual English custom of exhibiting com- 
petition designs after the award has been 
made, goes far to deprive public exhibition 


of its chief value in eliciting public criticism. 





O* the whole we think it is as well that 

the Accommodation Committee of the 
House of Commons have reported against 
the enlargement of the House. It no doubt 
seems illogical to have a house which has 
not seats for all its members; but it seems 
sovery doubtful whether any enlargement 
of the House could be carried out without 
bringing with it greater disadvantages than 
a occasional over-crowding, that the in- 
terests of the majority of members are best 
consulted by leaving it as it is. It is at 
present a convenient chamber to speak in; 
it would very likely cease to be so after 
enlargement. 





HE forty-first Report of the Department 

of Science and Art mentions, among 
much other information, some of the prin- 
cipal purchases made for the South Kensing- 
ton Museum during the past year. Among 
these we notice a collection of old English 
funiture acquired for the sum of 500/.; the 
model of a portion of the Sala del Cambio, 
at Perugia, completed during the year by the 
addition of the remainder of the frescoed 
wall against which the dancone (received in 
1892) stands ; a very large and magnificent 
*slan carpet, measuring 34 ft. 6 in. by 
17 ft. 6 in., bought for the sum of 2,500/. ; 
a Limoges enamel triptych, of about the 
oa I 500 5 a carved ivory group of 
he Coronation of the Virgin; an Italian 
thalice enriched with enamels and dated 
1365; two German silver-gilt cups and 
papttion of a girdle in enamelled gold; a 
r of a Limoges enamel triptych painted 
a grisaille, representing part of the subject 
(St. John the Baptist preaching in the 
derness (120/.: the other two leaves had 
ih for many years in the Museum, whilst 
fend leaf had been the property of 
wer a beautiful cover of a textus 
aa) of the Gospels, overlaid with thin 
coh pat tp and enriched with cloisonné 
oh "work and precious stones(1,571/. 1os.: 
ried Collection) ; a magnificently-worked 
ot mm-lock, made by Bickford, of 
oe@on, and bearing the Medici arms 


(Spitzer Collection); a boxwood group of 
the Virgin and Child in the style ot Martin 
Schéngauer (Field Sale); sixteen specimens 
of Rhodian pottery; a Florentine bronze 
bowl of the end of the fifteenth century; a 
valuable collection of early textile fabrics, 
including stuffs woven at Byzantium, 
Palermo, and Lucca, as well as a magnificent 
altar-frontal of Lucca workmanship of the 
fourteenth century ; a large Brussels tapestry 
worked with subjects from the Court 
of Love, War, and Religion ; and a very 
representative collection of German ironwork. 
The opinions of the examiners on the work 
in various classes of design are given. In 
regard to Elementary design, Mr. Lewis 
F. Day comments strongly on the prevalent 
disregard of instructions; Mr. Walter Crane 
reports but moderately in regard to the 
‘advanced stage” class of design, the 
designs for wall-papers and fabrics being 
characterised as deficient in ornamental 
inventiveness and technical adaptability ; in 
architecture, Professor Roger Smith reports 
an improvement in written answers and the 
explanatory sketches accompanying them, 
but no such improvement in regard to the 
delineation of the Classic “‘ orders” -— 

‘The examination of the students’ work shows 
that a majority of them have learned the proportions 
of the orders, according to the painfully minute 
divisions into modules and minutes originating with 
older Italian writers and to be found in some text- 
books. To remember these is an exercise in mental 
arithmetic, not a study of art. If the student 
happens to recollect his figures, and make no 
mistake in applying them, the proportions come out 
right; butif he happens to have a bad memory for 
figures, or to make aslip of any sort, he draws a 
monstrosity ; and on this system the eye is not 
sufficiently trained to enable him to detect that his 
proportions are wrong, and he finishes up his work 
without detecting his error. It is very strongly sug- 
gested, not that the orders be neglected, for there is 
no study equal to them for teaching a sense of pro- 
portion and the value of it, and a familiarity with 
refined ornament, but that the Italian arithmetical 
scheme be proscribed, and that the students learn 
only with regard to each example the proportions 
which the main features should bear to the diameter 
of the column, and no more, and be made to fill in 
the rest by eye.” 

In this advice we entirely concur. No 
doubt the module system does suggest to 
the mind the study of proportion. in archi- 
tectural detail ; but when pushed to a rigid 
rule for every detail it leads to little more 
than mechanical drawing instead of design 
in the true sense. 





HE opening of the West Highland 
Railway on Tuesday last has natur- 
ally, at this time of year, caused some public 
attention to be directed to this new line. 
But though it may be pleasant for tourists 
to be able to reach the heart of the West 
Highlands more easily, the chief valuable 
results of the railway will be found in the 
fact that it will enable goods to be more 
easily distributed in the somewhat in- 
accessible parts through which it passes. It 
is likely also to have some noticeable effect 
on the development of building operations 
near Glasgow, for it will bring all Loch Long 
side and the upper part of Loch Lomond 
within easy reach of Glasgow, so that the 
merchants of that city will be able to have 
their country villas in these pleasant posi- 
tions. Hitherto the lower parts of Loch 
Lomond have been more accessible to the 
inhabitants of Glasgow, but it is likely that, 
with the exception of Balloch, they will be 
now passed by for the more beautiful and 
easily-reached upper parts in the neighbour- 
hood of Tarbet. 





CCORDING to Mr, Evan Evans’s report 

to the Local Government Board on an 
outbreak of enteric fever at Pocklington, York- 
shire, the bad sanitary condition of the district 
is traced to a combination of unsatisfactory 
conditions in regard to drainage and water 
supply, not of the worst type, but sufficient to 
lead to danger to health. The water supply 
is byshallow wells in chalk gravel, which are 
in too near proximity to cesspools in many 








cases ; and though actual contamination has 





not been proved, there seems little doubt that 


it must exist to a certain extent. The 
drainage is effected by means of culverts and 
pipe sewers, which discharge at various 
points into the “ beck ” within the limits of 
the town. For none of these have any 
means of flushing or ventilation been pro- 
vided, with the exception of a_ sluice 
through which water is admitted from the 
beck to flush a 4-ft. arched brick culvert, 
which serves to drain Union-street. The 
majority of the sewers, on account of 
their defective construction favouring the 
retention of putrid sewage, and from want of 
effectual flushing, were found in a very 
offensive condition. Generally, the house 
drains are neither trapped nor disconnected 
from the sewers, and in the interior of 
dwellings unprovided with yard space there 
were observed in several instances untrapped 
sink and soil-pipes. Excrement is disposed 
of in the better-class. dwellings, and occa- 
sionally in the smaller cottages, by means of 
water-closets. These closets, however, are 
often of an antiquated pattern, with unventi- 
lated soil-pipes, and placed in situations 
favouring the entrance of sewer air into 
dwellings. For the rest; with the exception 
of a few pail-closets, the midden privy is in 
general use; and as in many instances the 
middens are uncovered, uncemented, and 
seldom cleansed, their contents become 
sodden, and soak away into the yards 
and beneath adjoining buildings. In the 
majority of the invaded houses insanitary 
conditions in the form of untrapped and 
defective house-drains in connexion with 
unventilated sewers, and large privy middens 
in proximity to closely aggregated dwellings, 
were the most prominent features. The re- 
commendations at the close of the report 
are that advantage should be taken of the 
sewerage scheme which the Authority have 
decided to adopt for the town for securing 
systematic reconstruction of house - drains 
throughout the place; that midden privies 
should be replaced, where possible, by water- 
closets; or else by earth-closets or privies, 
provided with movable*receptacles of limited 
dimensions; that the Authority should them- 
selves undertake or contract for the frequent 
and regular removal of house refuse and 
privy contents ; and that the various wells in 
the town should be periodically examined, 
and those which are found to be polluted 
should be closed. 





HE last number of the quarterly Journal 

of the Sanitary Institute contains the 
paper, read by Mr. Isaacs, on “ The Con- 
struction of Roads and Streets,” and the 
discussion which followed it. This is of 
considerable interest. The general tendency 
of the paper and the discussion was to 
disapprove of wood pavements from a sani- 
tary point of view, and we are convinced 
that this disapproval is based on good 
reasons. Some further testimony on this 
point is added from foreign sources. In 
the course of the discussion it is suggested 
that granite paving, in itself both more 
durable and cheaper than wood or asphalte, 
might, after all, be the best for large cities, 
if the law insisted on a noiseless wheel-tyre 
in place of a noiseless pavement. That 
would get over a good many difficulties, 
but, on the other hand, it would probably be 
found that it was very difficult to get a 
noiseless tyre that would stand heavy work 
for long. We notice that in a paper 
recently read by Mr. James Morgan before 
the Liverpool Engineering Society, and in the 
course of the discussion which followed it, 
there was also a decided tendency of evidence 
in favour of granite setts and noiseless 
wheels ; and one speaker in the discussion, 
Mr. Farren, argued that a great deal of the 
noise on ordinary street pavements pro- 
ceeded from the vehicles themselves as much 
as from the nature of the surface they 
travelled on. This, though trve in a sense, 
is pushing matters a little too far; it will 
hardly be denied that there is less noise on 
wood or asphalte than on granite. But it 
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appears that the consensus of evidence 
against wood pavement is getting continually 
stronger, 





HE last year’s Transactions of the Society 
of Engineers, edited by Mr. G. A. 
Pryce Cuxson, the secretary, contains many 
papers on subjects of engineering interest. 
Mr. W. A. McIntosh Valon, in his inaugural 
address as President of the Society, deals 
with such questions of everyday importance as 
water supply and sanitation. In considering 
the subject of water-supply to the Metropolis 
as a whole many important questions 
present themselves beyond that of the 
possible future source of supply, and 
those interested in this subject can 
derive much information from the paper. 
The President's remarks on sanitary matters, 
although necessarily somewhat general, will, 
nevertheless, be found to form a very good 
résumé of the latest ideas on the subjec*. 
Among other papers that were read before 
this society during last year, we notice a 
very good one by Mr. E. G. Mawbey on the 
Leicester Main Drainage, which is well 
illustrated, and thoroughly describes these 
important works that have lately been 
carried out. 





RECENT Order in Council terminates 
the jurisdiction of the magistrates for 
the Tower Liberties, who held their last 
meeting on June 21, at the Court-house in 
Wellclose-square. The separate jurisdiction 
had been set up by a Royal charter granted 
by King James I., but is henceforth incor- 
porated with that of the Tower division of 
ihe County of Middlesex. Noorthouck re- 
cords (1773) that the Tower Liberties com- 
prised both the Tower-hills, part of East 
Smithfield, Rosemary-lane (now Royal Mint- 
street), Wellclose-square, and the Little 
Minories ; ‘‘and in Spitalfields all the streets, 
lanes, and alleys, built on the old artillery 
ground belonging tothe Tower.” In Maitland’s 
work (1756) the boundary is stated with 
greater precision, and with measurements, 
though some of the mark-houses he mentions 
cannot now be readily identified. By his 
showing, the Liberty encompassing the 
Tower started from the Water-gate, west of 
the Tower, passing to the king’s mark—the 
“broad arrow”—at Pike’s Corner, then up 
Petty Wales (in Lower Thames-street), to 
Pye Corner, at the east end of Tower-street, 
and so past the “King’s Head” to the 
Brick, anciently called the Mud, wall near 
the entrance into Muscovy-court (Trinity- 
square), through the City wall “where the 
king’s mark stands upon London Wall,” 
along the Wine-gardens to the old postern- 
gate, thence northwards to ‘ where the 
broken Tower stood,” and so round by 
Hog (afterwards Rosemary) lane, the stone 
house called ‘‘Noah’s Ark,” and since the 
“‘Cock,” to Irongate Stairs east of the 
Tower. He adds similar particulars for the 
Little Minories, Wellclose - square, and 
Artillery Ground portions, and says the 
broad arrow had been affixed against every 
house or building he names, by the king’s 
command. The limits he gives fairly agree 
with the lines laid down by an Inquest 
taken in 27 Hen, VIII., and cited by Strype, 
1720, which, however, specifies the ‘‘ Ram’s 
Head” by the Watergate, and calls the 
Mudwall “ Pyke’s garden on this 
side of Crutched Friars.” The coroner’s 
inquests were held in the “ King’s Arms ” on 
Great Tower Hill: a prison was attached to 
the Court-house in Wellclose-square. 
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T appears that Mr. Good, a member of 
the Bath Town Council, has endeavoured 
to compel the substitution of plate-glass 
windows for the sash windows with small 
panes in the new Municipal Buildings at 
Bath, on the ground that the latter were 
“unworthy of the proportion and design 
of the edifice.” The architect (Mr. Brydon) 
naturally thought that he was the best judge 
of that, and wrot: to the effect that— 


“Tf the Council wish to do their best to destroy 
both the proportions and the design of a work on 





which so much thought and care have been bestowed, 
they cannot do it better than by such a resolution. 
The woodwork of the windows is as much a part and 
parcel of their design as the stone work, and if this 
is taken away and the openings filled with sheets of 
plate-glass, the windows will be simply reduced to 
holes in the wall, and the whole tone of the building 
will be lowered and vulgarized.” 

This is no doubt true; the building is in 
the old Bath style, with which plate-glass 
windows do not harmonise; and we are 
quite sure that Mr. Good was mistaken in 
claiming that the “cultivated people of 
Bath” generally objected to them. His 
motion found only five supporters. At the 
same time, as a matter of lighting and con- 
venience, it may be a question whether a 
design for a public building should not be 
made so that plate-glass would not spoil it. 
A public building is not like a private house, 
and there are some practical reasons why 
plate-glass is preferable for such buildings. 


IR Satine cotta. SERRE 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE British Archzeslogical Association began 
its fifty-first Congress on the 3oth ult., at 
Manchester, on the invitation of the Mayor 
and Corporation of that city. 

At twelve o’clock, a goodly party, consisting of 
members of the Local Reception Committee, 
members of the Association, and their friends, 
assembled in the Sculpture Hall of the Manchester 
Town Hall, where the Lord Mayor, Sir Anthony 
Marshall, rendered the members of the Congress 
a hearty welcome. Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., 
the Treasurer of the Association, replied, thank- 
ing the Lord Mayor and the members of the 
Corporation for the welcome extended to them, 
and referring to the signs of material prosperity 
which were so visible around them, due to the 
energy and skill of the inhabitants. The fine 
Central Hall was thrown open for inspection, 
and Mr. Ford Madox Brown’s pictures on the 
walls, which tell the story of the rise and progress 
of Manchester from early times, were inspected. 
These pictures are of varying degrees of excel- 
lence, but there was a unanimous opinion expressed 
with respect to their good decorative appearance 
as parts of the building, rather than merely as 
‘pictures. 

A little later in the day, the Cathedral was 
inspected, under the guidance of the Rev. E. F. 
Letts, M.A., who, addressing the party in the 
nave, related the history of the fabric. 

Here were two churches, probably side by side, 
in the same churchyard, of Saxon foundation, at 
the period when the Domesday Survey was made. 
One of these passed entirely out of memury ; the 
site of the other was that of the present building, 
as was evidenced by the discovery of a Norman 
arch, which was swept away when discovered 
during one of the recent ‘‘ restorations ” which 
the building has undergone. The growth of the 
present fabric, and the addition of the curious 
chapels which were erected shortly after one 
another, was pointed out. These chapels are 
now, to a great extent, visible only as a second 
aisle on each side of the nave: their divisions 
and screens having disappeared, as has also the 
curious Bibby porch, a building of sixteenth- 
century date, which until recently stood tq the 
south-west of the south aisle. Passing around 
the fabric, various points of interest were examined 
and also various small features of variation of 
style. While traces of fourteenth-century build- 
ing are visible, the church is a very interesting 
study of the work of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, there being frequent changes of detail, 
form of arches, &c., in the workmanship of 
periods but very little removed one from the 
other. The beautiful stalls, of elaborate oak 
work on which the Stanley crest occurs, with 
the singular carvings of the Misereries, were 
examined. On two of the latter a representation 
of Lathom House was pointed out. The Derby 
Chapel, erected in memory of the battle of 
Flodden-field, the little chapter house, and the 
Lady Chapel, were all inspected and described. 

On the exterior, the south side of the nave 
which appears on even recent plans with an 
irregular outline is now made straight and uniform 
by the destruction of the Bibby porch. The 
white toned sandstone of the walls is badly 
affected by the Manchester atmosphere, and the 
tower, refaced or rebuilt not many years since, is 
now thoroughly black. Mr. Letts, taking his 
stand on the exterior, pointed out the old local 
features. On two sides the site had been bounded 
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by the rivers Irwell and Irk—now the reverse of 





—=—= 
clear streams ; on the south by a ditch and ban, 
crossed by a bridge over it which is stij}-j, 
existence, but buried by accumulated earth ; ang 
on the east by a Saxon stockade. These enclosey 
a space which once had the right of sanctug 
Under Mr. Lett’s guidance, the members then 
proceeded to Cheetham College. This out-of-the. 
world building, so unlike the Manchester of to, 
day, is formed out of the houses erected for the 
Canons, when the parish church became collegiate 
on the site of the ancient Baron’s Hall, or Mano, 
House. It is a stone-built structure with massive 
timberings of oak, the appearance of which go fa, 
to support a curious theory which Mr. Letts py 
forth—that the roofs and floors are older than the 
walling. In fact, that the original college was, 
timber building, the exterior of which has been 
rebuilt in stone. The roofs are particularly fine, in 
admirable preservation, and it is possible that q 
portion of the ancient baron’s hall may still exis 
in the present structure. On assembling within 
the open-roofed hall on the ground floor, the 
Dean of Manchester welcomed the party to the 
building, all of which he announced was then 
open for inspection, notwithstanding that on the 
day, being the founder’s day, the rooms had just 
been used for the annual meeting of the trustees 
of Cheetham’s foundation. The members then 
proceeded to examine the various rooms and the 
ample library, perhaps the earliest example of a 
public library in existence. The audit-room has 
a fine flat roof with curious bosses, counterparts 
of some in the Cathedral. One of these, repre. 
senting a huge head with a child in its mouth, 
relates to a local giant ‘* formerly supposed to live 
in a castle formed from the ruins of Roman Man. 
chester, and who devoured a child every mom- 
ing.” The subject appears also in the Cathedral, 
The panelling of the room is of Cheetham’s time, 
and elsewhere curious items of detail of the same 
period were met with. The beautiful stone 
cloister was surveyed, and a passage and steps 
leading down to the river (now of unsavoury 
odour), much below the level of the present build- 
ing, was traced to what was once the water 
entrance. 

In the council room, on the first floor, some 
admirable pieces of oak panelling and a fine 
arched roof were pointed out. Here are many 
ancient portraits, including John Bradford the 
martyr, Dr. Deacon, the last of the Non-juring 
bishops, and many others are also preserved ; and 
elsewhere is the original Deed of Gift of the 
building, emp. Edward VI., to the Earl of Derby, 
a capital specimen of writing on parchment, 
admirably illuminated. 

There are many memorials of Cheetham, and, 
indeed, the presence of the boys of the Founda- 
tion, and the books in the library, attest to the 
vitality of the institution at the present day, after 
so many years of usefulness. 

Close to the church formerly existed the bull- 
baiting tree, and within 200 yards from the 
fabric were also the cock-pit and the spot se 
apart for bear-baiting. 

Thespot must have beenonceone of much natural 
beauty, and the group of the Cathedral, the 
ancient buildings of the college, and the old 
bridge over the Irwell, joining Manchester 
Salford on the opposite side, must have beet 
remarkable. Now all charms of scenery has dis- 
appeared, the river is of ink-like colour, and the 
rattle and roar of traffic to the two huge railway 
stations adjacent indicate the great change from 
the past to the present. 

Roman Mancunium stood away from the site 
of the present cathedral, the position having bets 
determined by the discoveries of recent yeas 
and a fragment of the ancient wall surrounding 
the settlement, was laid bare not long since 
is preserved beneath a railway arch. In — 
times, the town appears to have been gl 
the old Roman walls, more or less, around the 
Cathedral. There is, however, every reasot f 
believe that a Roman summer camp pring 
existed on the site afterwards occupied by 
Barons’ Hall, at the junction of the two nve 
a spot tbat must have been one of er » 
strength, although it was not a little sicecer 
realise that it once had high cliff-like banks 4 
the water level, now that the height % 
adjoining railways is so considerably above 
present ground, and lofty buildings mse in 
direction. ’ ’ aly 

In the evening the Lord Mayor and 
Mayoress received the members of the. ngs 
at the Town Hall, and nearly a thousan ieee 
were present. During the interlude be ‘eels 
agreeable music of various kinds, the old 
and documents belonging to the Corporation 
laid out for exhibition, and they were des 
by Mr. J. P. Earwaker, M.A., who afterwar 
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read a short descriptive paper. They have come 
into the possession of the Municipal Authorities 
owing to the purchase of the manorial rights, and 
they relate for the most part to the records of the 
manor and its ownership by various lords. The 
enormous growth and development of the city are 
bought vividly before the imagination by perusal 
of the documents which describe as fields, let at 
very modest rents, what are now centres of 
enormous industries teeming with populations that 
can be counted by the thousand. 

On Tuesday, the 31st, a visit was paid to 
Chester. On arrival, the members were met at 
the railway-station by Alderman Chas. Brown, 
Deputy Mayor, and by several members of the 
Chester Archzeological Society ; and under their 

idance progress was made to St. John’s Chapel. 
This fine building, partly in ruins, partly restored 
jn weak-looking smooth stone, has but a poor 
exterior, but the interior hasa grand effect, with its 
sturdy Norman arches of the nave, and its fine 
clearstory and triforium. The south-western 
tower, which fell in 1881, has not been rebuilt, 
and it seems to be strange that no effort is being 
made to accomplish so desirable an undertaking. 
Indeed, the work is actually retarded by the 
erection of a poor cage for bells at the east end to 
admit of bells being rung. Chester appears to be 
content with the loss of its most lofty church 
tower and one of its principal ornaments. The 
ruins are cared for, and many interesting carved 
stones have found a fitting resting-place in the dis- 
mantled Chapter House, which, fortunately, still 
retains its vaulted roof. Here are the heads of 
several Saxon crosses, mostly in good preservation, 
adorned with knotwork and bosses. Passing along 
the walls overlooking the windings of the Dee, and 
the ancient bridge of approach from the south, 
avisit was paid to St. Mary’s Church, recently 
restored in a very careful manner. Afterwards the 
Grosvenor Museum was inspected. Here are 
the celebrated Roman sculptures obtained from the 
ancient walls of the city, where they had been 
used in some late Roman time as old material. 
The belief that they were of early Roman date, 
which had been expressed since their discovery, 
has now undergone the test of the careful examina- 
tion of the monuments themselves. These,are for 
the most part sepulcaral, and they indicate their 
erection at an early period of the Roman occupa- 
tion of the district. An interesting description 
of the remains was given, and the various articles 
‘were pointed out which had been found at Chester 
in previous years, as well as the recent collection 
of the remains from the city walls. Hereare now 
stored together, in a room all too small, the most 
extensive collection of Roman sculptures, found 
in one spot, that England has to show. Here 
are altars, friezes, inscriptions, pediments, sepul- 
chral tablets, and a vast number of architectural 
members, it being possible to bring into the room 
only the principal objects for exhibition. Among 
the mass of relics of interest pointed out were the 
altar dedicated by Hermogenes withGreek lettering, 
one of the few examples of Greek inscription 
found in Britain ; the tomb of the standard-bearer, 
found in the city walls ; the altar to the Goddess 
Mothers ; the tomb of Cesonia Severiana; and, 
especially, the so-called ‘‘ ecclesiastical’ stone 
which was so frequently referred to when the age 
ofthe sculpture was under discussion. It is now 
acknowledged that the figures in unusual costume 
are of Roman date, and the stone is carefully pre- 
served from injury under glass. In addition, the 
inscriptions convey a large amount of information 
with respect to the habits and manners of the 

omany colony of Chester, from the years 72 A.D. 
o 85, the garrison then consisting of two legions. 
Many of the soldiers named by the inscriptions 
appear to have been but young men, and to have 
been of various nationalities. The sculptures are 
of poor execution generally, and the execution 
conveys the idea that they are hardly the work of 
skilled artists. Nevertheless, they are designed 
with a certain amount of artistic taste, and they 
are valuable evidences of the art of Roman times. 

he architectural fragments show no sign of 
having been built up with mortared joints. The 
members then proceeded through the curious 

Wooden ‘‘ rows” for which Chester is so famous, 
r so unlike any other city in England to the 

own Hall. Here a sumptuous luncheon was 

Prepared for them, and to which they were 
ivited by Mr. Alderman Brown. Mr. Wyon 
gene a vote of thanks to Mr. Brown prior to 

€ departure of the guests, and referred to the 

tthat Mr. Brown has been Mayor of Chester 
or the remarkable number of six times. 

Pett Cathedral was then inspected under the 

“one of the Ven. Archdeacon Barber. The 

Patiorms and galleries used for the Musical 


Festival held last week were in course of demo- | 





! 
lition, and the proportions of the west end were/ many painful details. 


hidden by the mass of scaffolding. After inspect- | 
ing the fine series of marble mosaic pictures which 
now cover the nosth aisle wall, the party passed 
through the north transept into the choir. Thence 
to the large south transept, where the archdeacon 
pointed out the positions of the screens which 
formerly divided the eastern side into various | 
chapels, although the transept had actually been 
used as one of the parish churches of the city, to 
which the parishioners had been successful in 
maintaining their rights after much litigation with 
the monks. The party found ample evidences 
of the careful manner in which the works of 
restoration were carried out by Sir Gilbert Scott. 
Not only are the bases of the Norman piers of the 
choir preserved, and spaces left in the modern 
pavement for their inspection, but the outline of 
the Norman apsidal east end is indicated by 
marble lines laid in the present pavement. In 
the north transept, also, traces of two later works 
of addition to the ancient Norman walls have been 
left for observation in very gratifying manner. The 
chapter house, damaged by a recent storm is 
now cleared of its presses and books temporarily. 
After inspecting it, the refectory and the fine 
vaulted crypt to the north-west of the cathedral 
were visited. The latter has only recently been 
cleared out and rendered fit for inspection, after 
some few works of repair to the vaulting had been 
executed. It is, perhaps, one of the best 
examples of very Early Norman vaulting now 
remaining. Archdeacon Barber’s interesting 
description well merited the cordial thanks that 
were rendered to him when the cathedral was 
left. 

The north portion of the city walls was then 
visited. It is from this part of the wall that the 
bulk of the sculptures in the Grosvenor Museum 
were obtained, the discovery having been made 
during a repair of the wall. It was then found 
that much of the walling was composed of the 
sculptured stones in question, which had been | 
re-used as old material at a time later in the 
Roman occupation, when the present walls were 
built. Much care was used to extract the sculp- 
tures, care having been taken to search for them 
from the back, where the masonry is covered by 
an earthern bank, and none of the face of the 


wali was disturbed. The wall had _ been 
buried for nearly half its height on the 
exterior by accumulated earth, but the 


visitors found that the whole of this had been 
emoved, and the face of the wall was visible 
rom its rock base up to the parapet. This 
important work was effected by Alderman Brown 
during one of his years of office as Mayor. The 
wall is constructed of massive blocks of red sand- 
stone, closely jointed, and put together without 
mortar. This fine example of Roman masonry is 
now visible from the north-east tower quite up to 
Northgate; and beyond this, to the west, its 
foundations may be not only traced, but the wall 
itself exists to a considerable height, the existing 
city wall, of Medizeval date, being built somewhat 
to the south, the ancient masonry acting as a 
retaining wall to it. Here are several Roman 
sculptures in mutilated condition, for which there 
was no room in the museum. The Roman work 
doubtless exists beyond the point excavated. 
After the return to Chester, an evening 
meeting was held in the History Theatre of 
Owens College, which was placed at the 
disposal of the Congress for the purpose. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Allan Wyon. 
The first paper was by Lieut.-Colone! Fishwick, 
on the pre-Norman Churches of Lancashire. 
These were probably only of timber in 
very early times, but there were historical 
indications of the existence of a fairly large 
number of such structures, regard being made for 
the sparse population of the county, where so 
much of its area was either moorland or forest. 
The number, however, about twenty-seven, is 
very small in relation to the present population. 
Saxon masonry only appears to exist at Heysham. 
Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., pointed out that the 
existence of many Saxon sculptures cf interlaced 
work indicated that works of masonry could have 
been executed, and the presence of such sculptures 
is likely to refer to the existence of churches on 
the spots where they have been found. The 
second paper was on the Roman roads around 
Manchester, by the Rev. Dr. Hooppell, who 
traced the course of many of the principal roads, 
and made suggestions with respect to the sites of 
several stations which are unknown. A third 
paper on the Visitations of the Plague in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, 
terminated the proceedings. These visitations 





were very numerous and destructive, and the 


records of the various townships testify to this by, 


In some cases whole 
families were swept away by the pestilence. 

On Wednesday, August 1, the members had to 
encounter a steady downpour of rain. Notwith- 
standing, a large number proceeded vd Bolton 
and Blackburn to Whalley, passing through a 


| country once but sparsely populated, but now 


teeming with cotton-mills, factories, and the 
houses of the operatives, the landscape being 
obscured by the clouds of smoke from the tall 
chimneys of the various works, indicating that 
work and prosperity were in active progress. 

On arriving at Whalley, carriages were in 
attendance, and the party proceeded to Little 
Mytton Hall, where the Rev. J. S. Doxey 
rendered a description of the building. While 
the exterior has been modernised, the great hall 
still remains in perfect condition. It is a fine 
example of ancient timbered work of the end of 
the fifteenth century. The roof is carried by well- 
proportioned four-centred arches, and the minstrels’ 
gallery and its screen have some excellent detail, 
the screen having some interesting medallion 
portraits and open panelling, probably brought 
from another hall, now demolished. The adjoining 
church was then inspected under Mr. Doxey’s guid- 
ance. The building is a good example of a small 
Lancashire church, curious for having a descent 
from the west into the chancel. There is a good 
screen, a low side window to the chancel still 
retaining an oak shutter opening inwards, an 
Elizabethan font-cover of oak with curious carving 
in low relief, and a parish library of a few chained 
books. The principal interest centres, however, 
in the Shireburn Chapel, where six generations 
of that ancient family, formerly of Stonyhurst, 
are interred. The building was erected in 1594, 
and is a curious specimen of Elizabethan church- 
work, The windows have tracery without foils 
or cusps, and the arches and oak screen dividing 
the chapel from the church are interesting 
examples of the same date. 

After luncheon at Whalley, the party proceeded 
to the parish church, the mother church of a large 
district. Itis a plain building, and although of 
very early foundation, the oldest existing portion 
of the structure is the chancel, which is of early 
thirteenth-century date. Mr. Doxey again acted 
as cicerone, and afier describing the early 
history and many features of interest, he 
called attention to the oak stalls, which, with 
their open canopies, are of great beauty. They 
were originally made for the adjoining abbey 
and were removed here at the dissolution. In 
the churchyard still exist three crosses of pre- 
Norman date, covered with elaborate knot-work 
and interlaced patterns ; while there are broken 
remains of some others, and in the walling of the 
chancel are portions of work of the same date 
used in Medizval times as old material. The 
Nowell pew, of carved oak, very like an old four- 
post bedstead, still exists on the south side of the 
nave, and Mr. Doxey related the story of its 
existence and of the costly lawsuit which it gave 
rise to. Tne churches of the locality present 
several examples of the existence of privileged 
pews and of their discordant appearance. 

Progress was then made to the remains of the 
celebrated Whalley Abbey, in close proximity to 
the parish church, now partially incorporated 
into a substantial old dwelling-house, which has 
been recently restored. The site of the church, 
cloisters, and refectory is, however, away from 
the mansion, which is built on to what was the 
Abbot’s house. The abbey was described by 
Mr. Loftus Brock. Taking his stand on the site 
of the cloister court, he referred to the fact 
that the Abbey having originally stood on another 
site, the consecration of the buildings erected 
here in 1306 indicated that their plan would be 
one of the latest Cistercian foundations in 
England, and it would be of interest to compare 
it with earlier ones. While the general arrange- 
ments were the same, there were many points of 
difference. Thus, the Refectory, always placed 
north and south in the early abbeys, had been 
here east and west. Its site and one wall alone 
remain. The western tange of buildings, the 
so-called Domus Conversorium, the walls of 
which still remain in perfect condition, had no 
entrance on the north end into the church, but 
the approach is by a staircase still remaining at 
the south. The Day-room has its south end 
filled with a window once glazed. The Chapter 
House has been beyond the door of approach to 
it, and although nothing but its vestibule (often 
taken to be the actual Chapter House) remains, 
yet the toothings for the walls are visible on the 
east side. The position of the Conventual 
Church, which must have been of large size, was 
pointed out, and a few portions of the west front, 
the south side, and the end of the south transept, 
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enable this to be determined with accuracy.- The 
position of the stairs up to the dormitory from the 
cloisters is very visible. In the Abbot’s House 
are two huge fireplaces which bear witness to the 
large consumption of food stated in the ancient 
documents. There are evidences that the progress 
“of the buildings was slow after the date of conse- 
cration, and that only a portion could then have 
been erected. Licence to crenelate was obtained 
in 1349, and the commencement of the two fine 
gateways date from that time. On one of these the 
existence of the letter 1% has been perplexing, but 
it was pointed out that this and some other signs 
were masons’ marks. Before leaving, a capital 
model of the Abbey as it was supposed to have 
appeared before the Dissolution, prepared by Mr. 
Doxey, was exhibited by him in one of the out- 
buildings of the mansion. Mr. de Gray Birch, 
F.S.A., also read a paper entitled ‘‘ Some His- 
torical Notes on Whalley Abbey.” It had refer- 
ence to some of the existing manuscripts in the 
British Museum relating to the Abbey, and of the 
transfer of the site from Stanlaw to the present one. 
The abbey ruins stand beside the River Calder 
in a beautiful valley bounded by hills, the town of 
Clitheroe and its ancient castle being visible in 
one direction, and the buildings of Stonyhurst 
College in another. In the evening a meeting 
was again held at Owen’s College, the Rev. E. F. 
Letts being in the chair. Mr. Allan Wyon 
rendered a description of the great seals of 
England. The lecture was illustrated by lime- 
light pictures of the different varieties of seals 
used from the time of Edward the Confessor to 
the present reign, those of Edward III., 
Henry IV., Philip and Mary. Elizabeth, and 
Queen Anne being particularly dwelt upon, either 
for their artistic beauty or for the important 
political changes which took place. There was a 
large attendance. 

Thursday, August 2, was again a very wet day, 
but fortunately for the party the rain ceased at 
mid-day, but the steady downpour made the 
attendance small, and the morning’s work was 
done under difficulty. The programme included 
a visit to Macclesfield, where the church was the 
first object of interest. It was described by Mr. 
J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A. It consists of a large 
heavy nave in the poor style of the last century, 
once surrounded with galleries now removed, 
owing to an attack of dry-rot, and their removal 
(all but the cross principals) has given the 
building a singularly bald appearance, the 
galleries having been an essential part of the 
design. 

The ancient tower remains, shorn of its spire, 
which was blown down in the last century, 
and the many coats-of-arms introduced into its 
design appear to be those of contributors to its 
erection. 
into the Savage Chapel, another ancient portion 
of the fabric which fortunately remains, he 
proceeded to describe the building and the 
remarkably fine series of monuments which it 
contains. The chapel was built by Thos. Savage, 
Archbishop of York, between the years 1501-1507. 
It consists of two stories above the chapel, the 
upper ones having been used as the residence of 
the Chantry priest. Over the entrance doorway 
is a projecting oriel, and the doorway bears the 
arms of the Sees of London and Rochester, as 
well as of York, showing that Archbishop Savage 
had previously been bishop at each of these places. 
He left his heart for burial in the chapel. The 
monuments consist of very fine recumbent figures 
of the Savage family, and among many others 
there are those of Sir J. Savage, Kt., 0d. 1495, 
and Catherine, his wife, sister to the first Earl of 
Derby ; a second Sir J. Savage, killed at the 
siege of Boulogne in 1492 ; 2 third SirJ. Savage, 
ob., 1527, and a fourth of the same name, who 
died 1528, and whose effigy, with that of Lady 
Elizabeth, his wife, lies beneath an ornamental 
arch, 

There is preserved in the chapel part of the 
celebrated ‘‘pardon” brass, offering many 
centuries of remission from the pains of purgatory, 
once the resort of many pilgrims. Elsewhere are 
memorials of the Leigh family, and their chantry 
chapel. The monuments and the various ancient 
parts of the church are in poor condition, and 
the appearance of the effigies would be greatly 
improved by a little judicious cleaning. 

The church, originally dedicated to All Souls’, 
was erected by Queen Eleanor of Castille, but it is 
now called after St. Michael, the time when 
the change occurred not being known. The 
storm prevented any examination of the exterior, 
and the adjournment to the Town-hall was a 
pleasant part of the programme. Here the 
Mayor rendered welcome to the party, and the 
Town-clerk proceeded to describe the numerous 


Mr. Earwaker having led the party, 








charters and other old documents belonging to 
the Corporation. Some of these have seals of 
much interest. The mace, a fine example of 
design and workmanship, was exhibited, and, 
among many other objects, the scold’s bridle. 
The welcome shelter of the Town-hall was left 
with regret, and the party drove ‘off through the 
storm to the fine church at Gawsworth. Mr. 
Earwaker described the building, which is of Late 
Perpendicular work, having a wide nave without 
any side aisles, and a chancel of the same width, 
of slightly later date, opening into it without a 
chancel arch. The roofs are of low pitch, of 
ornamental oak panelling. The walls now show 
the stone-work of their construction, but they 
were formerly covered with wall-paintings. Mr. 
Earwaker exhibited drawings of the various 
subjects, which included a huge figure of St. 
Christopher. Elsewhere was St. George; and 
on one side of the east window was the Last 
Judgment : one of the lost was represented 
descending into the lower regions in a wheel- 
barrow ! 

The figures and the execution appear to have 
been alike poor and bald, and the loss of the 
paintings is hardly to be deplored. Here is a 
good octagonal font, but the principal objects of 
interest are the very beautiful effigies of the 
Fitton family. They are in fairly good preserva- 
tion, and present, like those seen at Macclesfield, 
many interesting and curious details of costume 
and armour. An inscription states that the 
family are Fitt’ons to wear a heavenly diadem. 
Time did not permit of the inspection of the 
ancient rectory-house on the opposite side of the 
road, to which the members were invited. The 
exterior presents an admirable appearance. It is 
built of timber filled in with white plaster, after 
the custom of the district. 

The curious chapel at Marton was then visited, 
and the rain having ceased, the building was 
inspected with comfort, while the effect of the 
clearing away of the storm and the gleams of sun- 
light on the distant hills of Derbyshire was very 
enjoyable. 

The building is formed entirely of timber and 
plaster on a low stone base, a few inches only in 
height, with some comparatively modern additions 
to the chancel in brick. It consists of a nave 
and aisles, a shingled spire at the west end, 
surrounded by an ambulatory. The windows are 
in fourteenth-century style, but they have been 
renewed in Mr. Butterfield’s recent restoration ; 
but they are apparently copies of the previous 
ones; the mouldings of the doorways, which 
are ancient, are of the same period. The 
main timbers are still firm and _ sound, 
although the want of tie in the original con- 
struction has caused a good deal of twisting, 
and of extra supports to prevent it. The 
appearance of the fabric is very curious and 
unusual, although its ehurch-like aspect is 
apparent. Stowed away among disused articles 
in the ambulatory is a large early effigy of a 
knight, which, although worn and defaced, 
deserves to be placed in a better position. It is 
of early date. 

Marton Hall, a fine example of black and 
white work, was passed ez route for Congleton, 
at which latter place the next halt was made. 
The town still possesses several curious ancient 
houses in the local style, of which the Liofi and 
Swan Hotel is a good example. After welcome at 
the town-hall, the various charters, &c., were in- 
spected, and the town clerk explained them in very 
lucid manner. Here is an interesting mace made 
during the time of the Commonwealth ; a Scold’s 
Bridle which was actually used in 1824, probably 
the latest instance of such use in England. A 
woman, a native of the town, had been abusive to 
the churchwardens on a Sunday, amd the punish- 
ment was inflicted in consequence. A set of St. 
Peter's bells mounted on a broad strap were also 
shown. They were formerly worn by an acolyte, 
who on passing through the streets, would by the 
loud jingling of the bells give notice of certainchurch 
services. They were afterwards put to other uses. 
The town clerk explained how the inhabitants had 
obtained their nickname of ‘‘ Congleton Bears.” 
The church bible having become worn out, was 
sold, and the proceeds were applied to the 
purchase of a bear for the town, the old one 
having unfortunately died at the time. The next 
halt was made at Astbury Church, a building of 
large extent and of very irregular plan. There is 
a wide nave, 9 ft. 7 in. wider at the west than at 
the east, the chancel and the side aisles being 
continuous. A lofty spire of stone on.a shorter 
tower is attached to the north side of the north 
aisle level with the west front. It is not used 
as a porch, but a porch is built beside 
it. In the centre of the west front is a square 


a 
projection of three stories in height, looking jj, 
an intended tower, probably used by one of tp. 
chantry priests. Within, the roofs are ancient, ,; 
oak panelling with two curious pendants, an) 
there is a very fine rood-screen in capity 
preservation. Mr. Wm. Pullinger described the 
fabric, which he justly described as being one gf 
the finest churches in Cheshire. Traces of Eatly 
English and of fourteenth-century work ap 
observable, but the main bulk of the fabric jg of 
Perpendicular work ; the east window is know, 
to have been erected in 1493. 
pointed out a singular discrepancy in the panellej 
roof of the north aisle, where some of the angels 
which act as wall-pieces are placed without ay 
regard to the arches of the nave ; and they dp 
not abut upon anything, the unworked bak; 
showing in the arch spaces. 

The church is full of interesting details fo 
the antiquary and the architect, and the greateg 
number of these were pointed out. Here is acurioys 
low side-window ; a good font with a Jacobean 
cover, which is raised by means of a singular 
wall-slide and bracket of oak ; a fine altar-tom) 
with the effigy of a lady, a member of th 
Grosvenor family; a late pulpit and lectem, 
various brasses, and lastly a capital of Saxon inte. 
laced work, found not long since doing duty fr 
the support of a beam. The entrance to the 
churchyard is by a fine gateway and arch su. 
mounted by battlements and pinnacles, erected a; 
a memorial to Thos. Dod, D.D., formerly a rector 
of the church. The date given on the inscription 
is 1542, but Mr. Pullinger has shown that thisis 
a mistake, since he died in 1647-8. The church 
is an admirable subject for sketching, and wecom. 
mend it as an interesting object of study to the 
architectural student, who will find the district 
full of subjects for his pencil and note-book. The 
party then proceeded to inspect the celebrated 
example of half-timbered construction, in black 
and white work—Little Moreton Hall. Its 
needless to notice a building so well known a 
length. Mr. Earwaker took his position in the 
courtyard, and rendered a description of the 
fabric, after which the members proceeded to 
explore the building from end to end. The 
glazing of the windows has recently been 
renewed in old-looking patterns, and a few 
works of repair to keep the building weather- 
tight have been effected, but hardly anything 
more, except to renew the black coating to the 
external wood-work, and whitewash to the 
plaster filling in. The front building, over the 
entrance gateway, and its upper galleried stoy, 
still remain unfurnished, and therefore the mode 
of construction and the plastering between the 
timbers is readily studied. Here is the curious 
chimneypiece with the quaint figure bearing aloft 
a globe with the motto, ‘‘ The speare of Destiny 
whose ruler is knowledge” ; and elsewhere, 0 
the exterior of one of the bay windows of the 
Hall, the inscription setting forth that ‘‘ Rycharde 
Dale Carpeder made thies windors by the grat 
of God 1559” is now clearly legible by the new 
coating of white on the black ground. The 
drawing-rocm, with its curious chimneypiect; 
the hall, with its bay windows ; and the little 
chapel, with its screen, were all carefully © 
spected, and this most interesting of the Cheshire 
Halls was finally left with regret. In the 
evening another public meeting was held @ 
Owen’s College, when, on the chair being taken 
by Lieut.-Colonel Fishwick, various papers we 
read. 

The first was by the Rev. J. H. Stanning, M.4, 
who took for his subject ‘Some aspects of tle 
Great Civil War in Lancashire.” The paptt 
indicated how heavily the war bore on the people 
and how estates were sequestered. The ms 
doings of Peter Ambrose, sequestration aget! 
formed the principal. part of the lecture, 4 
justified the epigram that ‘‘ public plunder led to 
private peculation.” The ‘‘ Oldham key, by 
Mr. Samuel Andrew, was the second papéty” 
which the lecturer, by an ingenious proc 
essayed to unlock the ancient history © 
district by a series of comparisons. These co 
parisons he compared to the wards of a rg 
key, and the relics of primzeval times existing ? 
Oldham are found to have their counterparts & 
other townships. This was followed by # sho 
paper on ‘Shoe Lore,” by Mr. H. Syer Cum 
F.S.A., read by Mr. Loftus Brock, in thea Fe 
absence ; and the proceedings were brought 9 ‘ 
close by a paper on ‘‘ The Early Occupants 
vicinity of the Mersey, Morecambe Bay; The 
Manchester,” by Dr. J. S. Phené, FSA” 
lecturer said but little of these early occupatis 


f 
the districts named, but 4 great deal generally ° 


the relations of ancient Britain with Italy in 
Roman times. He identified the early " 
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both countries as being identical in construction, 
and concluded therefore that the intercourse was 
for trade purposes. The great roads called 
Roman are, in reality, on the site of ancient 
British ones. The roads, the customs, ‘and the 
manufactures of early times may be traced from 
Britain, across Scandinavia, into Italy. 

On Friday, August 3—another wet morning, ! 
the members and their friends proceeded to} 
Nantwich, where various houses of black —_ 
white were inspected. These date from the 
burning of the town in the time of Queen | 
Elizabeth, and on one of them is an inscription in 
commemoration of the event, and of the Queen’s 
pounty in relieving the sufferers. The fine 
Cruciform church was then inspected under the 
guidance of the Rev. J. W. Norwood, M.A., who, 
after describing the exterior, let the party into the | 
interior. _The church is of the fourteenth century, 
some portions being later than others, and the 
south transept is of early fifteenth-century work. 
The clearstory of the nave, however, is of still 
later date, having taken the place of an earlier 
roof of high pitch, about 150 years after its 
erection. The well-known octagonal tower at 
the crossing is of great beauty, and the tracery 
patterns of the windows of the church are of 
varying design and effect. 

The choir stalls are in admirable preservation, 
Here is an ancient stone pulpit, and many features 
of peculiar construction, among which may be 
noted the stone ribs across the aisles which act as 
internal flying buttresses. The west front is a 
restoration by Sir Gilbert Scott, wherein he has 
introduced, as stated by Mr. Norwood, a central 
window and a doorway out of style with the 
flowing Decorated work of the church. The next 
building inspected was Dorfold Hall. Here the 
party was welcomed by Mr. C. S. Roundell, 
M.P., who conducted the members over the 
mansion. It is built of red brick, with patterns 
of black, the dressings and quoins being of local 
sandstone. An inscription commemorates that it 
was built A.D. 1616, and elsewhere the date 1621 
appears. There is some good panelling, but the 
arched ceiling of the drawing-room on the first 
floor is a magnificent example of plaster decora- 
tion. The pattern is very intricate, and there 
are many pendants. The walls are panelled, 
and two recesses make the plan to be in the shape 
of the letter [, the ceiling and the panelling 
extending into the recesses. The flower-garden 
in the rear is laid out in beds of quaint 
form, and here are preserved two old fonts, 
one of the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the other of either Saxon or 
Early Norman date. It is surrounded by semi- 
circular arches, enclosing rude sculptures, and it 
stands on a modern base. Nothing is known 
with respect to where these fonts came from, 
except that one came from a neighbouring vicar- 
age, and another from a farmyard. To the right 
of the house is a curious garden decoration of 
arches and niches, in which are the busts of 
James I, and his queen. The house is singularly 
like Crewe Hall before the fire, and probably the 
work of the same architect. After thanking Mr. 
Roundell the party proceeded to Acton church, 
where Mr. Norwood and Mr. James Hall acted 
as guides. The church has a large tower at the 
west end, the aisles coming up to the front, the 
‘ower opening into them by wide arches, the 
date being that of the end of the twelfth century. 

The clearstory is no older than the middle 
of the last century, the tower having 
been blown down upon it by a severe storm. 
bos east end has a curious parapet of Eliza- 

an or Jacobean work, and the chancel has 
Some good panelling and other oak work of the 
same date. At the end of the south aisle is a 
he'd ra monument, a feature which is common 
pt 7 eer of the locality. Close to it, built 
~ alg material in the wall of the aisle, are 
aun ae of probably a pre-N orman cross- 
ieatbea un — Church was then visited and 
¢ . Is a fine building with a lofty 
pended tower, and with good specimens of 
<nigneaecd om fifteenth century architecture. 
hie tin M apel, now in the hands of builders 
thy ation, has been deprived of its roof. 
found Posse, the stones removed from the 
mm — some member of the party was 

Soir : Pre to detect many stones of a fine 
seh oorway, which it is to be hoped will be 
i. Carriages being resumed, the return 
tation, be made from the Beeston Castle 
fidiatad 7 Pieerge being enabled to see the 
See (th e va fortification on its conical hill 
Wis ‘ois ee n the evening a conversazione 

~ Siven by the Mayor of Salford, Sir W. H. 
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lg Lady Bailey, in the Peel Park 











The visitors having been received in the library, 
proceeded to inspect the paintings on loan in 
the art galleries, which were specially lighted up 
for the occasion. Various bands of music were 
in attendance, and in the Central Hall, Mr. 
Alderman Makinson, Chairman of the Museum 
Committee, gave an interesting description of a 
volume of the Borough Reeve’s Court of Salford, 
which has recently been discovered, having been 
purchased with other things at an auction. It 
contains the records of the court from 1597 to 
1669. <A great number of names of inhabitants 
occur in it, and it is matter of curiosity to record 
that all of them are still known in Salford. 
Thanks were rendered to all who had helped in 
bringing the Congress to its successful issue, 
particularly the local secretaries, Messrs. Holme, 
Nicholson, and Yates, and the local committee. 
The party spent the remainder of the evening in 
the examination of the various works of art 
contained in the galleries. 

The Congress was brought to a close on 
Saturday, August 4, when the members in 
reduced numbers proceeded, v7é Rochdale, to 
Littleborough, whence, under the guidance of 
Dr. H. Colley March, F.S.A., they proceeded by 
carriages to inspect the Roman road on Black- 
stone Edge. A short drive from the railway 
station brought them into a district very unlike 
any other scenery that had been passed through 
during the Congress. Barren moorland, rising 
to a considerable hejght, extends in every 
direction, and the hills shut out from view the 
tall chimnies of the busy districts around Rochdale 
and Littleborough. But the smoke of these 
regions cannot be lost to sight so easily. 

The formation is of millstone, grit, and sand- 
stone, and the dark hue of the material and of 
the clouds gave the landscape a very sombre 
aspect. The carriages were left at the modern 
roadway, and the party proceeded across the 
moors in quest of the Roman road. Here, 
partially overgrown with peat and vegetation, is 
one of the most remarkable portions of a Roman 
military way in the kingdom. It takes the slope 
of the hill and rises, according to Dr. March, at 
a gradient equal, in the entire length, to a rise of 
I in 43, ‘‘which is steeper than the Rigi 
Railway. Hence, when wagons were used 
on this road, skidding was imperative.” It rises 
toa height of more than 200 ft. above the level 
of the modern roads. Its course is not serpentine, 
but slightly zigzag, as if the points had been first 
marked out and then the road made straight 
between them. It is built on a foundation of 
rubble, and drained by lateral fosses, its cross 
section being arched so as to throw rain-water 
away from the centre on each side. It is paved 
with hard local ashlar stones set on edge, and in 
the centre of the roadway is its greatest pecu- 
liarity, for here is laid a course of massive blocks 
fitted together with considerable precision. They 
are hollowed out by a longitudinal furrow or 
trough, 17 in. wide on top and 124 in. at the 
bottom, the depth being a maximum of 6 in. and 
an average of 4in. These stones are of large 
size, many of them measuring 3 ft. 6 in. in length 
by 2 ft. in width. The road is bounded by well- 
defined curb-stones, the width being 16 ft. The 
stones are rounded and worn by traffic, and here 
and there the markings of wheel ruts are very 
distinct in the pitching. The skidding must have 
taken place in the central furrow, and although 
there are no track marks, there is ample evidence 
of planing action throughout. The road extends 
quite up to the top of the hill, where a stone 
indicates the boundary line between Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, and on the opposite side 
of the hill the gradient is less steep, and the 
ancient roadway is not so well defined. As the 
top of the hill is reached, it is to be noted that 
much of the surface has been cut away to lessen 
the gradient, and the road in consequence 
proceeds in the cutting below the original surface 
of the ground. An extensive prospect over 
barren moorland and hills rewards the traveller 
for the labour of the ascent. The road extended 
from Roman Manchester, and joined the road 
from Ribchester to Ilkley. Nothing remains of 
its track from Blackstone Edge to Manchester, 
but its course may be traced by the various place- 
names which still exist. 

On returning to Littleborough, Dr. March was 
warmly thanked for conducting the party; and 
the Congress came to an end on their return to 
Manchester, where the members separated. 

Thanks to the officials of Owen’s College, many 
opportunities were given to the members of the 
Congress to inspect the treasures of early times 
that have been collected within its walls. Here 
are implements formed by Palzolithic man from 
various parts of Great Britain, France, Palestine, 


and Egypt. Specimens from the Cresswell and 
Windy Knoll Caves, Derbyshire, shell from the 
raised beaches and ‘‘kitchen middens” of Sweden. 
Of neolithic remains, are various polished 
implements, and the ‘‘ Thompson” collection of 
objects from Switzerland. Of the Bronze Age 
are many specimens from Great Britain, Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland, and Greece, including a 
collection of stone implements used in copper- 
mining at Alderley Edge. While in the historic 
room are not only objects from Egypt, Cyprus, the 
** Moss” collection of objects from Troy, but the 
canoe found in making the Manchester Ship Canal, 
hollowed out of a single log, Romano-British 
remains, and the ‘‘ Finlay ” collection of engraved 
gems from Greece. 
ee 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS.* 


In the Art Journal a subject rather off the 
beaten track is treated by Mr. Clarence Rook, 
‘©The Castles of the Channel Islands,” with a 
number of interesting little sketches by Mr. J. 
Ayton Symington. The frontispiece and first 
article are devoted to that considerably over- 
rated painter Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, who 
seems to us to unite an original invention and 
perception in colour with a certain vulgarity of 
artistic conception. 

To the Magazine of Art Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
contributes an article, partly illustrated by his 
own sketches, on *‘ New Scotland Yard,” Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s building so called, which was 
the object of some ridiculous questionings in the 
House of Commons at the time of its completion, 
when it was made a vehicle for a political attack ; 
the only sense in which architecture ever gets 
inte the House of Commons. In much of Mr. 
Blomfield’s enthusiastic article we agree, but we 
fear we still find the assemblage of objects on the 
roof somewhat more curious than architectural. 
The best bit of detail illustrated is the simple but 
broadly - designed mantelpiece in one of the 
interiors. ‘‘A Dissertation on Foreign Bells,” 
by Mr. Shaw-Sparrow, promises rather more of 
interest than it quite fulfils, but it contains some 
information on out-of-the-way bells in various 
places. 

In the S¢zdio we found an ‘‘ interview” with 
Mr. William Morris, by Mr. Aymer Vallance, 
on the subject of the revival of tapestry- 
weaving, concluding with the report of Mr. 
Morris’s contemptuous remarks on the museum 
of classical sculpture which has been turned 
out of its gallery at South Kensingtor to 
make room for specimens of ancient tapestry, 
intimating that there can be no doubt which is 
most for the benefit of the nation ‘‘ beautiful 
tapestries or classical gods and godesses.” That 
is to say, that the study of antique sculpture and 
its forms and development is, in Mr. Morris’s 
mind, a subject of inferior interest to Medizeval 
tapestry. We can only say that we are sorry for 
Mr. Morris. Mr. Herbert Marshall writes a 
second letter about London (in the series of 
‘© Letters from Artists to Artists”), accompanied 
by some excellent sketches of London scenery. 

The Architectural Review (Boston), No. 8 of 
Vol. II., contains the address of the President 
(Mr. R. D. Andrews) of the Boston Architectural 
Club ; a short address with some fine thoughts in 
it; and an article by Mr. Howard Waiker on 
‘‘ The Attitude of the Architect and the Public,” 
which is mainly an argument in favour of a 
trained and certified architectural profession. 
The illustrations include a larger proportion than 
usual of designs of modern executed architecture, 
of which the most interesting is a geometrical 
drawing in line of the details of the Albright 
Memorial Library at Scranton (Messrs. Green & 
Wicks, architects), which show some interesting 
novelty in the treatment of details based on Late 
Gothic. 

The Architectural Record (New York) gives 
its readers, as a frontispiece, a chromolithograph 
view of the Roman Forum. The number includes 
No. IV. of ‘Architects’ Houses” (houses designed 
by architects, that is), with a number of interest- 
ing illustrations; and the first of what seems 
likely to be an excellent series of articles on 
‘* Architecture in Spain” by Mr. Chas. A. Rich, 
Mr. Goodyear contributes a largely illustrated 
article on ‘“* The Origin of the Acanthus Motive 
and Egg and Dart Moulding,” as he calls it: 
“moulding” is not the right word; an odd 
mistake to see in an architectural periodical, 





* The object of these notes is to point out anything in 
the contents of the current magazines which is of special 
interest to our readers, with occasional brief criticisms on 
the views expressed in such articles. When a magazine 
which has been sent to us is not noticed, it is because that 
number contains nothing that it is within our province to 
comment upon. 
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unless the Americans are adopting the word 
‘* moulding ” in a different sense from our use of 
it. Mr. Goodyear bases his theory of the 
Anthemion on his previous one that it was the 
origin of and identical with the Ionic scroll, a 
conclusion we think very doubtful. 

The Mineteenth Century contains an interesting 
and suggestive article by Mr. Mahaffy on ‘‘ The 
Present Position of Egyptology,” taken up mainly 
with the idea, originally suggested by Champollion, 
but guickened by recent discoveries, that Coptic 
is the high road to old Egyptian speech. The 
fact that some recent discoveries have given a new 
impulse to the study of ancient Egypt makes it, 
of course, all the more important that we should 
not have the bulk of the architectural memoranda 
swept away from us by engineers. To the same 
number Mr. J. S. Jeans contributes an article on 
‘©The Labour War in the United States”; and 
Mr. W. Roberts, under the heading ‘* Some 
Pictures and their Prices,” gives some curious 
information as to fluctuations in the market price 
of the pictures of various masters, ancient and 
modern. 

In the Century we have an article on ‘‘the 
Coleman collection of antique glass,” by Mr. 
Russel Sturgis, with a number of illustrations of 
interesting bits of ancient glass. ‘‘ Washington as 
a Spectacle,” by Mr. Marion Crawford, is 
interesting, and exceedingly well illustrated by 
Mr. A. Castaigne. Mr. Timothy Cole writes the 
article this month on ‘‘Old Jutch Masters,” 
which consists of a brief note on Quinten Massys, 
with an illustration. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Cobden 
Sanderson writes an article on ‘* Bookbinding : 
its Processes and Ideal” ; which is interesting as 
far as regards the description of the processes and 
the critical analyses of the leading styles of book- 
binding in the past; but the connexion of the 
art of bookbinding with our conception of the 
universe, &c., &c., is an example of the foolish 
and exaggerated cant with which artistic subjects 
are now too often treated. Bookbinding is an 
interesting and charming craft; its connexion 
with ‘‘the harmony of the universe” appears to 
us somewhat remote. 

To the Pall Mall Magazine the Duke of Marl- 
borough contributes an article on ‘* Blenheim and 
its Memories,” with several illustrations of the 
interior and exterior of the famous mansion. A 
not very good drawing of the int2rior of King’s 
College, Cambridge, forms an illustration to a not 
very good sonnet on the building. Mr. Procter’s 
illustrations to a poem of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
** Back to the Army Again,” are admirable in 
character and vigour; we wish they may induce 
some attention to the very serious point raised in 
the poem itself, in regard to a matter which may 
be of vital concern to al! Englishmen some day. 

The LZvglish Jllustrated Magazine contains an 
article, by Mr. Lionel Cust, on ‘* Grinling 
Gibbons,” with a number of illustrations of his 
work, The article is a good piece of critical 
annotation. ‘‘ Some Recent Advances in Land- 
scape Photography ” is the subject of an article by 
Mr. Derechef, but the illustrations do not in the 
least tend to alter the opinion we have often 
expressed that for ‘‘landscape with figures” 
photography is and must be a failure, because 
it is impossible for photography ever to get the 
sentiment of the figure as a painter can give it. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, Mr. G. 
M’Pherson writes on ‘ Cloud, Fog, and Haze,” 
discriminating between the physical causes which 
produce each, and on the causes of the difference 
between town and country fogs. He has no 
remedy to offer for the former, however, except 
re old one of more legislation over domestic 

res, 

In the Mew Review the Earl of Meath writes 
on “‘The Possibilities of the Metropolitan 
Parks” ; in the course of the article he suggests, 
and rightly, that the Royal Parks are capable of 
much greater improvement : ‘‘ there is an untidy, 
unkempt look about the larger part of them”; 
they are neither wild land nor cultivated, but 
something between the two; ‘‘ the gravel walks 
destroy their wild character, and yet the edges of 
these paths are never properly maintained, nor is. 
the grass cared for.” It would need a good deal 
of money to keep Hyde Park in the desired state, 
but something more could certainly be done with 
it than is attempted at present. 

The Antiguary contains Dr. Cox’s paper on 
**Some Archeological Errors and Fictions,” read 
at the recent Congress of Archeological 
Societies, and one by Mr.'F. Gautier giving some 
information on the contents of “The New 
Museum at Rome,” the Maggazino Archeologico, 
opened on May 7th. 

The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 


ploration Fund gives Mr. Bliss’s account of the 
commencement of a new series of excavations at 
Jerusalem, on Mount Zion; much has not been 
done yet, but expectations are entertained that 
the excavations will have important results. The 
same contributor gives an account of some excava- 
tions on the plain of Jericho, pursued while 
waiting for the permit for Jerusalem excavations, 
and which resulted in the finding of some carved 
frayments (illustrated) pronounced by Major 
Conder to be either early Crusaders’ or late 
Byzantine work. 

The Zssex Review (quarterly) gives an account 
and plans and sketches of two small churches, 
St. Mary, Salcot Wigborough, and St. Mary-the- 
Virgin, Salcot Virley, by Mr. F. Chancellor ; 
and an article on the origin of the curious and 
exotic name of “Billericay,” borne by the small 
town on either side of a long straggling street 
which runs along the top of a rising ground in 
the middle of the county. Billericay was a 
somewhat important place once, though now the 
quietest and most sleepy of country towns. 

Nos. 10 and 11 of Punch Pictures continue as 
interesting as the previous issues. 

—+->4 
BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

THE thirteenth annual general meeting of this 
company was held at the registered offices, 31, 
Bedford-street, Strand, W.C., on the 26th ult., 
Mr. Stanley G. Bird, Chairman, presiding. 

The notice convening the meeting having been 
taken as read, the minutes of the meeting of 
August 15, 1893, were read and confirmed. The 
secretary, Mr. R. S. Henshaw, then read the 
following report and audited accounts* :— 

I. In presenting their thirteenth annual report, 
the directors record with much satisfaction that 
there is an increase of 2137, 14s. 5d. in the 
premium income of the company, and a diminu- 
tion in the amount paid in claims of 1,447/. 19s., 
as compared with last year. 

2. During the twelve months under review, the 
company has dealt with 602 accidents, including 
56 under Class 3, as compared with 605 and 62 
respectively for the year 1892-3. 

3. In consequence of the heavy claims during 
the previous four years, and in view of the 
expected introduction of a new Employers’ 
Liability Bill, the directors considered it desirable 
to consult Mr. George King, F.I.A., F.F.A., the 
actuary, who has made full reports on the specific 
points of the business of the company referred to 
him by the directors, which will be of great 
assistance to the Board. 

4. The remuneration of the directors for their 
services during the past year will, as usual, be left 
to the members in general meeting. 

5. The directors much regret to have to record 
the death of one of their colleagues, Mr. Robert 
Dennett, of Nottingham, President of the National 
Association of Master Builders of Great Britain, 
but they do not propose, at any rate for the 
present, that the vacancy shall be filled. They 
also regret to announce the death of Mr. William 
Knox, the secretary of the Northern branch, who 
had served the company so faithfully since its 
establishment. The Northern committee has 
appointed Mr. J. A. S. Hassal to act as their 
secretary, 

6. In accordance with the articles of associa- 
tion the following directors retire, Messrs. W. 
Brown, F. J. Dove, and J. Stevenson Jones, all 
of whom are eligible and offer themselves for re- 
election. . 

It was proposed by the Chairman and seconded 
by Mr. Wm. Dunk, 

‘*That the report and audited accounts be 
received and adopted.” 

Mr. A. Stewart-Harrison said nothing could 
indicate better the confidence that the members 
of the society felt in its direction than the fact of 
the very small meeting; and, therefore, in 
speaking to them he hoped he was speaking not 
only to those present, but, through the press, to 
those who were not present. There were one or 
two points in connexion with the accounts laid 
before them on which he wished to make some 
observations, not in any hostile spirit, but simply 
with a view of drawing attention to what he 
might term the excellence of the society itself. 
He noted that the amount of expenses was 1,712/. 
per annum, that the premiums amounted to 
6,852/., and the expenses, therefore, were 25 per 
cent. of this amount. The claims were 4,539/., 
and the expenses 37°75 per cent. of this amount. 
Weekly the expenses were 32/. 18s. 5d., and 
taking eleven directors, because he assumed 
that the Chairman and the two _ vice- 











* We »mit the statement of accounts from this report. 
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chairmen were members of the Boag 
the fees for the directors amounted 

36/. 7s. per year each if equally divideg 


Taking the premiums paid, 6,852/., it covered the 
annual amount of 2,284,000/., and assuming the 
average wages of mechanics and _ labourer 
together at 35s. per week, this meant 43,923), per 
week distributed among 25,100 men, and takj 
the claims at 4,539/., it meant that the average 
per man was 3s. 7d. per annum, and he thought 
that these figures showed most clearly that the 
builders who were members of the society cop. 
ducted their business in a way that showed that the 
regarded very carefully the lives and limbs of the 
workmen they employ. Practically, it woulg 
mean that if the men were themselves forming a 
fund to meet these claims they would have ty 
sacrifice about one-six-hundredth of their annual 
earnings. There were some questions which he 
wished to ask: (1) How the 1,288/., which was pyt 
down as salaries, rents, &c., was made up ? (2) Who 
received the commission of 82/. 2s. 5d., and why? 
(3) Were the solicitors’ and the law costs included 
in the claims amount of 4,539/.? (4) Why did 
the directors prepose not to fill up the vacaney 
on the Board? (5) How were the directors 
elected, and had they the power to leave q 
vacancy? (6.) What was the advantage of the 
union of London and Liverpool? (7) What was 
the expense of the union as to fares and the like? 
(8) Where were the Board meetings held, and 
where were the committee meetings held? lt was 
quite evident that if the Board was in London 
the Liverpool members must be at the expense of 
attending, and he assumed this did not come out 
of the 4oo/. directors’ fees. If the Board was in 
Liverpool, then the expenses were incurred by 
the London members. (9) Could any scheme be 
devised by which the older members could derive 
some advantage from not having made any claims 
during their membership, and also would the 
directors report on this at the next meeting of the 
members? With regard to the last question he 
was not sufficiently familiar with actuarial matters 
to know if this could be done, but he was strongly 
of opinion that where a member had been sub- 
scribing or paying a premium for fifteen or twenty 
years he ought to. be placed in a better position 
than a new member. At present such member 
derived all the advantage of twenty years 
experience and expenses which had been bore 
and acquired by the older members. 

Several other members having spoken, the 
Chairman said that they had to thank Mr 

tewart- Harrison for the elaborate criticism 
which he had made of their report and accounts, 
but that he was unable to accept his figures as 
correct, and particularly he could not agree that 
the average wages of mechanics and labourers 
was 35s. That would be something like the 
London rate of wages, where mechanics were 
paid gd. and labourers 63d. per hour ; but it 
must be borne in mind that many thousands of 
the workmen insured in this company were 
employed in the country, where wages were a 
low as 4d. for labourers and 7d. for mechanics. 
The item of 1,285/. for expenses of manage 
ment was made up of salaries, rent, advertising, 
printing and stationery, general office expenses, 
petty cash, postage, directors’ travelling expenses, 
and general law costs. The law costs appertaining 
to the several claims were, however, included ID 
the amount of claims, 4,539/. The commission, 
82/., was paid to agents for the introduction of 
business. The directors were elected by the 
members of the company in general meeting, and 
under the articles of association the directors ha 
the power of leaving a vacancy unfilled when tt 
occurred. They did not propose filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Robert Dennett, a 
there were a sufficient number of directors m 
London and in Liverpoo! to form the separate 
committees, and by leaving the vacancy there 
would consequently be a reduction in the travel: 
ling expenses. The advantage of having 
office in Liverpool was, that building operations 
were carried out in an entirely different manner 
in the North of England from what they were 
the South, so that it was considered desirable t0 
have a certain number of directors sitting in the 
North who were thoroughly conversant with the 
customs of the trade. In addition to that, there 
was little doubt but that a large amousl 
of business was brought to the compally 
from the fact of it having a number © 
northern directors. The business of the 
company was conducted by two committees, 0M 
sitting in London, and the other in Liverpool 
The Board, which consisted of the two commlte¢ 
meets in London probably two or three times ® 
the course of the year, for the purpose of 0m 
sidering the general business of the compaly 
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apart from the actual routine business which was 
conducted by the respective committees. As to 
the possibility of devising a. scheme by which the 
older members should derive some benefit, the 
matter was having the serious consideration of the 
Board, and if it was possible to devise such a 
scheme, the members might rest assured that the 
directors would leave no stone unturned to do so, 
as it was a strictly mutual company. 

The Chairman then put the resolution to the 
meeting, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. A. Stewart-Harrison said he had much 
pleasure in moving the usual resolution that the 
honorarium of 400/. be allowed to the directors 
for their services during the past year. The whole 
of the directors were thoroughly practical men, 
intimately acquainted with all the risks run by 
the various trades in carrying on building opera- 
tions, and it would not be possible to have better 
judges of what constitutes a fair and reasonable 
claim than the gentlemen who now occupied seats 
at the Board. He believed in considering the 
claims they had acted with a just and fair-minded 
liberality, and it spoke well for the building- 
trade that so small a sum should be legitimately 
claimed against them for want of care with regard 
to the safety of their workmen. There was one 
point that he should venture to put, and it was this: 
Whether, seeing that the numbers of the directors 
was to be diminished, and the Chairman had said 
that they did not propose to fill up the vacancy 
for economic reasons, whether the fees to eleven 
directors should be the same as to twelve ; that 
no doubt, was a question the Chairman would 
answer. There was also one other point when 
speaking of the directorship, and that was the 
question as to when the directors filled up the 
vacancy, whether they would not endeavour to 
find a representative of the smaller interests of 
the building trade ; whether they would not fish, 
if he might use the expression, in somewhat 
shallower streams. The large men, employing 
their hundreds of workmen, were well represented 
on the Board, but the smaller men, employing 
from ten to fifty, he did not think had any 
representative. 

The Chairman stated that it was not proposed 
to reduce the fees of the directors in consequence 
of the vacancy on the Board, as the fees were 
payable in respect of the past year, during a con- 
siderable portion of which time Mr. Robert 
Dennett was a member of the Board. When it 
was considered desirable to fill the vacancy, the 
directors no doubt would bear in mind the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Stewart-Harrison. 

It was proposed by Mr. Wm. Dunk, seconded 
by Mr. Wm. Southern, and resolved ‘* That Mr. 
Alderman W. Brown be and is hereby re-elected 
a director of the company.” 

It was proposed by the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr, Stewart-Harrison, and resolved, ‘*‘ That Mr. 
F, J. Dove be and is hereby re-elected a director 
of the company.” 

It was also proposed by Mr, H. H. Bartlett, 
seconded by the Chairman, and resolved, ‘* That 
Mr. J. Stevenson Jones be and is hereby re-elected 
a director of the company.” 

It was proposed by Mr. J. Stevenson Jones, 
seconded by Mr. Wm. Dunk, and resolved, 
“That a vote of thanks be tendered to Mr. 
Stanley G. Bird for his services as Chairman 
during the past year, and also for presiding over 
this meeting.” 

It was proposed by Mr. H. H. Bartlett, 
seconded by Mr. Wm. Southern, and resolved, 

That a vote of thanks be tendered to Mr. Joseph 
C. White for his services as vice-chairman of the 
company and Chairman of the Northern committee 
during the past year.” The proceedings then 
terminated. 








—_ —— } 
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STRIKE IN THE BOLTON BUILDING TRADE.—The 
stonemasons of Bolton struck work on the 31st ult. 
through a dispute as to dressed stone brought into 
the town, _ The trade union regulations stipulate 
that stone introduced from other places shall not be 
dressed or sawn on more than two sides, while the 
employers refuse to be bound by this limit. The 
Building Trades’ Federation have sided with the 
stonemasons. It is expected that a general strike, 
Involving several thousand workpeople, will result. 


Pe SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an exanination 
at Inspectors of Nuisances held at Birmingham on 
wy 27 and 28, the following nine candidates were 
certified to be competent, as regards their sanitary 
Nowedge, to discharge the duties of Inspector of 
E i :—Joseph Henry Ablett, Birmingham ; 
B; - Leo Bossward, Birmingham ; Edward Carr, 
™mingham ; Shafto John Chapman, Norwich ; 
yg Fenn, Shawcross, Dewsbury ; Arthur Floyd, 
Natl ; Arthur James Gray, Birmingham; William 
yooaniel Jarvis, Kingsbridge; William Vincent 
acdonald, Manchester, 





COMPETITIONS. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES, LONGFORD, IRELAND. 
—The competition for these buildings has just 
been decided, with the result that Messrs. Blower 
& Slatter, of Curzon Chambers, Birmingham, and 
Mr. R. Gleave, A.R.I.B.A., of 26, Arundel-road, 
Croydon, Surrey, have been bracketed together, 
the premium of 10/. being divided. 

BOARD SCHOOL, SHEFFIELD.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Sheffield School Board, held on 
the roth ult., the Buildings Committee, having 
examined fourteen sets of plans submitted by 
Sheffield architects for the proposed school at 
Tinsley Park-road, recommended the acceptance 
ofone which, upon opening the envelopes accom- 
panying the plans, it was found had been sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Holmes & Watson, St. James’- 
row. The plans coming next in order were from 
Mr. C. J. Innocent, Mr. W. J. Hale, Messrs. 
Holmes & Watson, and Mr. J. R. Wigfull. Mr. 
Fletcher thanked the architects of Sheffield for 
having sent in such a number of plans. Mr. 
Innocent and Mr. Hale were awarded the pre- 
miums of 15/. and 10/, respectively offered by 
the Board for the plans considered to be second 
and third in merit. 

New OFFICES, &c., LITTLEBOROUGH.— 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, of Manchester, 
the assessors appointed to adjudicate and advise 
the Littleborough Local Board upon the designs 
sent in in this competition, have awarded the 
first premium to Design 23, by Messrs. Clark & 
Hutchinson, of 28, John-street, Bedford Row, 
W.C., and the second premium to Design 14a, 
by Messrs. Duncan & Butterworth, of South 
Parade, Rochdale. The Assessors’ report has 
been adopted by the Local Board. 

++ 
A WINDOW AT ALL SAINTS’, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 

THE small Perpendicular window inserted in 
the south aisle, All Saints’, Loughborough, shown 
in the accompanying. sketch, has given rise to a 
good deal of discussion. The explanation of its 
origin seems to me very obvious, but it may not 
be uninteresting to refer to the history of this 
part of the church, and the reasons that determine 
one’s conclusion. 

The church had in the first instance a single 
aisle and transept; the plinth of the latter 
can be traced at the east end of the second 
aisle. The arcade which divides 
the two aisles was put up by the 








Hawton, Nottinghamshire, and Long Stanton, 
Cambridgeshire. -* 

Thus, late in the fifteenth century, when, as we 
may surmise, a wealthy donor gave the altar- 
piece he desired in addition to the screens and 
other necessary adjuncts a special effect for his 
gift, and it should be borne in mind the Medizeval 
men when they made changes or additions had 
small veneration for the work of those who pre- 
ceded them, and used up again or destroyed to 
suit their own ends. What the donor desired 
was a special effect of light upon the rood and 
sculptures of the altar; the fourteenth century 
windows referred to previously, filled with rich 
and deep-coloured glass, were neither in harmony 
with the period, his taste, or the effect he 
required, and he, therefore, had this small window 
inserted, regardless of the adjoining work, 
filled it with the delicate glass of the fifteenth 
century, illustrating, probably, the life of the 
saint to whom the altar was dedicated, and com- 
bining with it the piscina, the whole being 
designed as part and parcel of the altar and 
altar-piece. 

Of the latter nearly every trace has disappeared. 
All that is left are three mutilated carved corbels 
and some other traces of tabernacle work, the 
sculpture canopies and more delicate work having 
all vanished. 

These subtleties of effect are by no means 
unusual in Medizeval times ; there are numerous 
references to them in old manuscripts, and as a 
matter of fact they are not unknown in our own 
day, while on the Continent they are still 
practised to a pernicious extent. 

Since writing the above I have heard that this 
part of the aisle is sometimes alluded to as having 
been ‘* Burton’s Chantry.” I knew Thomas 
Burton had been a great benefactor to the town. 
He was a merchant of the Staple of Calais, and 
died in 1496. His munificence and the above 
facts seem to point to him as the wealthy donor 
of the fifteeenth century who inserted the small 
Perpendicular window. , 

W. SAMUEL WEATHERLEY, 


—— 1+ +4 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
ADMISSIONS TO ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL, 
—tThe following candidates have been admited, 
to the Architectural School of the Royal Academty 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers, master. Upper School :— 





fourteenth-century builders when 
they erected the additional aisle 
with the large windows, which 
they no doubt filled with rich 
glass. The respond against the 
west wall of the transept shows 
how the earlier work was redressed 
and brought into use. It was a 
hundred years or more after this— 
that is, late in the fifteenth century 
—that the little window appeared. 
Walled up now on the outside, it 
was walled up inside and out at 
the time of the restoration of the 
church, commenced by Scott more 
than thirty yearsago. Originally 
it was glazed, and had an outer 
arch and jamb not very dissimilar 
to those in the belfry stage of the 
tower, and, being much decayed, 
was some time in the last century 
walled up, we may suppose, as 
the easiest way out of the necessity 
for repairs, the need of the window 
having from their point of view 
ceased ; and probably they carried 
it so far as to wall and plaster it 
across on the inside also. 

’ There is an engraving dated 
1790 which shows the south side 
of the church, but without anytrace 
of the smali window; it must 
therefore have been walled up 
prior to this. 

The altar in the south aisle of 
many Medieval churches brought 
with it a special arrangement of 
window: thus an aisle with two- 
light windows would have the 
easternmost window a three-light, 
as at Elm Church, near Wisbech, 
where a Perpendicular window 
replaces the 14th century two- 
light ; or the window would be kept very close 
to the east wall, as at Addlethorpe Church, 
Lincolnshire. And the window and the piscina, 
and sometimes the sedilia were combined. 
Other examples that occur to me are at 
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C. R: R. Clarke,’ W. H. ‘Hazell, G.- J. J. 
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School :—H. Budden, F. Chatterton, A. George, 
A. Stratton, J. Watson. 
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Sllustrations. 


DESIGN FOR CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOLS. 


RO GAE devote the illustrations in this number 
\ ‘Ni to Messrs. Paley & Austin’s design in 
Ramee § this competition, giving the general view 
of the buildings, the scale drawings of the hall 
and class-rooms, those of some of the boarding- 
houses, and the block plan of the whole. The 
following extracts from the report sent in by the 
architects with the design will serve to explain 
their intentions :— 


“‘ General Scheme,—On passing through the clock- 
tower entrance, the educational division and 
chapel lie to the left-hand: on the east, and the 
residential division to the right-hand on the west, 
with the preparatory school still further west, and 
on the other side of Chelshams-road. The main 
quadrangle entered through the gateway has its 
east, west, and north sides bounded by a covered-in 
cloister 15 ft. wide, from which communicate directly 
all the educational buildings,/the governors’, secre- 
tary’s, and masters’ common rooms, the museum, 
library, chapel, dining hall, and music house. 


Central Hall.—This room is completely sur- 
rounded by an 8 ft. corridor in two heights, with 
fifteen class-rooms opening directly from it on each 
floor, with ample staircases at both ends, and with 
observation windows from the corridors to each class- 
room. Thehallis lighted by a continuous clearstory 
all round, the windows at certain intervals being 
continued directly to the ground, so as to ventilate 
the corridors—-a matter of great importance. An 
internal gallery is designed to run completely round 
the roof, with dormer windows opening directly on to 
it {for ventilation ; the gallery itself being available 
for heating pipes to prevent down-draughts, and for 
the conduction of the electric wires. Its floor would 
be covered with thin lead, and the turret staircase 
conducting to it would be kept strictly under lock 
and key. There is a large extracting ventilator 
provided over the centre of the hall. Lavatories are 
placed on each side of the hall, and there are con- 
venient rooms and special entrance for the head- 
master. In case the central hall may be thought too 
ample we have shown a reduced plan to a smaller 
scale, with a reduction of 6 ft. in width and 20 ft. in 
length, by which the same arrangements of class- 
rooms, corridors, &c., could be carried out without 
seriously detracting from the general utility in any 
important degree. 


Class-rooms.—We propose to ventilate the class- 
rooms by electric fans placed centrally over each 
block in connexion with extracting flues, in addition 
to the complete through ventilation which is provided 
by means of opening and falling-in casements. 
Fresh-air inlets are also provided in connexion with 
the hot-water coils. 

Science Schools.—These are placed near to the 
central hall, with ample room for future extension. 
The ventilation from the fume closets is intended to 
be by brick flues, with steam-coils placed in a 
chamber at the top and near the outlets, 


Museum.—This is shown of the specified size, but 
we have thought that much additional future space 
might be inexpensively gained by means of the 
gallery shown on the plans, 


Chapel.—We have not followed the more usual 
plan of a school chapel, but have adopted a scheme 
with a low central tower, an example of which 
occurs at Merton College. ‘The shortened aisles 
would allow of easy enlargement in the future, if 
required, in connexion with the girls’ school, and 
would afford opportunity for using the several 
blocks of seats for different divisions of boys with 
separate access, One aisle might be omitted 
entirely at first, to save expense, and the arches be 
temporarily built up. It is intended that the groining 
should be of wood. 


Head - Master's House.—This is placed imme- 
diately south of the main quadrangle, and would be 
easily accessible ; it would be quiet, and have a 
pleasant view and garden to the south. The floor 
level would be 180’0, and a certain amount of 
terracing might be required, but not to any impor- 
tant extent—3 ft. or 4 ft. at the most. 

Medical Officer's House.—This would be situated 
to the west of the head-master’s house, and near to 
the infirmary, with ready access to the sanatorium 
road, and with pleasant view and southern position. 

Sanatorium.—This is located in the extreme 
south-east corner of the property, on high ground, 
with a floor level of 184’0, and with an excellent and 
airy prospect. Its main sewer to Stammerham 
would have a fall of about 1 in 115. We have taken 
the liberty of somewhat departing from the instruc- 
tions in this instance, by making this building on 
two floors only. It appeared to us to be impossible 
to wholly utilise, without waste, the ground floor 
as described in the instructions; but all the rooms 
and arrangements for isolation have been provided 
in full, 

Infirmary.—We have placed this to the south- 
west of the main buildings, so that patients could be 
conveyed directly to the sanatorium from it, without 
passing through the main school grounds, The 
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floor level would be 178’0. We are much indebted 
to Dr. Alder Smith for his suggestive plans of this 
and the sanatorium. 

Residential Houses.—These are planned so as to 
obtain the greatest amount of light, ventilation, and 
healthfulness possible, with convenient arrange- 
ments for the service. One most important point 
was difficult to arrange, and that is, covered ways 
for the servants and boys to the dining-hall. This 
has been secured with the minimum expense by 
putting the boys’ corridor over that for the servants, 
a continuous basement being also provided as a 
subway for pipes, &c. Thus in stormy weather or 
after dark the boys and servants could reach the 
dining-halls from all the houses under cover, and 
entirely distinct from one another. It is provided 
for these corridors to be completely severed and 
open to the air at intervals, so as to run no risk of 
infection in case of any outbreak of illness. The 
five residential blocks are arranged around the 
kitchen department, and in certain cases have their 
end wings inclined outward at an angle,so as to 
afford more space between the offices, Two 
calorifiers are proposed;to each block, and situated 
in a basement under a portion of the matron’'s 
block ; these chambers would be connected directly 
with the subways along which the steam-pipes would 
be brought to the calorifiers, one of which would 
heat the low-pressure hot-water system, and the 
other the pipes for the hot-water service to baths, 
lavatories, &c. A system of natural ventilation is 
provided generally throughout the houses, by means 
of open fireplaces with extracting flues in addition at 
ceiling level, and by means of ample falling-in 
casements above the transom on both sides of 
dormitories and day-rooms, and opening swing 
casements below the transoms, supplemented by 
fresh air admitted over the hot-water pipes, which in 
day-rooms would be coils in window recesses, with 
inlet grids and outlets to rooms at window-sills, and 
in the dormitories and corridors continuous pipes at 
floor level with shades to divert the incoming air 
over the hot pipes, which is admitted by inlet grids 
placed at intervals in the outside wall. 

Flat System.—We have prepared a plan on this 
system, but find that it involves more cubical 
contents than the usual plan, viz., about 60,000 ft. in 
the largest block. We hardly think that in practice 
this plan would be found more convenient. . . . 

Preparatory School.—This, as already stated, is 
separated from the main schools by the Chelshams- 
road and by the adjoining copse, which, with all 
trees on the property, we propose, as far as possible, 
to retain. These we have marked on the. block plans 
in all cases. The residential block would be similar 
in general treatment to the other blocks, but varied 
as required to meet the smaller number of boys, and 
its situation. A covered playground is provided, as 
there is no cloister. The head-master’s house 
would have a good southern aspect. . . 

Fireproof Fioors.—All upper floors to be of fire- 
proof flooring on the Fawcett system, with 14-in. 
boards laid direct and spiked on to the breeze 
concrete, which would be coated with a thin layer of 
asphalte before the boards are laid. All ground floors, 
where indicated, to be laid with pitch-pine wood 
blocks on bed of well asphalted concrete. 


Materials Generally.—We propose that the walls 
should be built .of sound, well-burnt, local brick, 
which, from What we learn, could, most probably, 
be made on the property. The facing to be of 
machine-made wire cut bricks similar to those manu- 
factured by Thos. Lawrence & Sons, Bracknell, 
Berks, and which have been used throughout the 
new buildings at Egham Holloway College, plainly 
pointed with understruck’ joint. Lead for all roofs 
and gutters to be not less than 7 Ibs, 


Stone.—We have thought that for so important a 
building, and which is intended to be of lasting 
description, stone in preference to terra-cotta should 
be used for dressings, and, on account of its colour 
and durability we propose Ancaster stone, from the 
Lindley Quarries ; or, if found too expensive, Ham 
Hill or Brown Hartham Park. Tenders, if obtained, 
might be asked for in both descriptions, In such 
test estimates as we have made with a view of 
arriving at a basis of price, we have allowed 6s. per 
cubic foot, worked and set. We propose to line the 
central and dining halls and chapel with sawn stone, 
in courses ; and to face the chapel outside in stone 
in varying courses. 

Slate.—On account of dryness and durability, we 
propose green Westmoreland slate for all the roofs, 
excepting that of the chapel, which we propose to be 
of Yorkshire stone slate ; and some of the smaller 
houses might be tiled, by way of variety. . . 


Ventilation and Heating.—In addition to the 
description already given in connexion with the 
residential buildings, which may be taken as a type} 
we may say generally that we have provided for a 
natural system of ventilation by means of ample air 
spaces round all buildings, by through ventilation by 
means of opening windows, and by admission of air 
over hot water coils and pipes. Extraction would 
be by open fireplaces and flues from ceiling level, 
and in the case of the main class-rooms and prepar- 
atory school by electric fans, and in laboratories by 
steam-coils as described. The heating would be by 
low-pressure hot water heated in calorifiers, by 
steam, which would be generated at the central 
boiler-house.” : 
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drain from the house, which is always placed as near 
the invert as possible. 
The position of both should be regulated by cir- 














stating that I should be happy to forw 
deposit on condition that it should be ret 
within a reasonable stated time, as many unforese# 
circumstances in business arise to prevent te 
completion of a design owing to pressure. 
that I was sure the bank directors had 10 
to make a profit off intending competitors, 
awaited the managers’ reply, which was that 
had no intention of returning any deposit 
except on receipt of a design. 

Ws. A. Pie, F.RLBA 
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_ Sir,—My attention has been called to aP 
in your last issue referring to these desig™ 
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as 
gating that Mr. E. R. Robson, architect, London 


the designs had been submitted by the 


m 
(rol Board), had placed them in the order given 
is your paper. Mr. Robson did not place any other 


ans in order of merit beyond the 1st and 2nd. I 
think in fairness to the other competitors this letter 
d appear in your next issue. 
should @pP F, T. STEAVENSON, 
Clerk to School Board, Darlington. 


ee 
The Student’s Column. 


DETAILS OF RURAL WATER 
SUPPLY.—VI. 


WMPING BY STEAM, GAS, PETROLEUM, WATER, 
AND WIND POWER. 

seq) HE various systems of motive power for 
Mi) pumping are determined by the work to 

Gi} be performed, the accessibility of the 

mping-station, and by local and other con- 

fitions depending upon the particular circum- 

stances of each case. 

The unit of power in common use is the 
mechanical force necessary to perform a certain 
amount of work known as a horse-power, and is 
qual to 33,000 Ibs. raised 1 ft. high per minute. 
The terms used to express horse-power being 
smewhat indefinite, a brief reference may not be 
out of place. . 

Nominal Horse-power is a commercial term for 
tating the size of an engine without regard to the 
actual power it will develop. 

Actual or Indicated Horse-power is the power 
calculated from a diagram of the work performed 
by the steam in the cylinder, one horse-power 
being equal to 33,000 Ibs. lifted 1 foot height in 
oe minute, or 

1-h.p. = Units of work -done’ per minute 
33,000. 

Effective or Brake Horse-power is measured by 
afriction brake or dynamometer, and represents 
the indicated horse-power less the power absorbed 
ly the working of the engine or motor. 

In these papers it is only proposed to refer to 
the indicated horse-power except where otherwise 
stated. 

Steam-power as applied to pumping for water- 
works is Of general application, and the results 
ae more economical for heavy pumping than any 
other system. The engine for applying the 
power takes several well-known forms, among 
which may be mentioned the vertical, horizontal, 
beam, and Cornish engines, each of which has 
several types. Steam-engines are divided into 
two main systems—-non-condensing and con- 
densing. The former exhaust their steam direct 
into the atmosphere, and the steam is used at full 
pressure, either partially or throughout the stroke, 
sufficient allowance being made to cut off and 
avoid back pressure. Condensing engines exhaust 
their steam into a condenser, which is in a state 
of partial vacuum owing to the steam coming in 
contact with a number of tubes through or around 
which cold water is circulating, or, in some cases, a 
jet of cold water. The air and condensed water 
we removed by an air-pump, which is worked 
fom the engine. The water from the condensers 
having an average temperature of 100 deg. 
Fahrenheit is used for feeding the boilers, but care 
must be taken to prevent grease getting into it 
and thus injuring the boilers. Condensing engines 
are divided into systems according to the number 
of €xpansions employed—viz. : simple or single 
ylinder, compound or two cylinders, triple or 
three cylinders, and so onas the range of expansion 
neteases. The simple engine consists of a single 
‘ylinder in which the steam is exhausted into the 
‘ondenser afier having done its work. The com- 
“1 engine consists of two cylinders ; the steam 
one parially expended in the small or high- 
~ - cylinder is exhausted into the large, or 
Pressure cylinder, and there undergoes further 

pansion before being exhausted into the con- 

he The chief difference between the simple 
te venga systems is that in the former case 
ae cylin . range of temperature occurs in 
nba Ss niger? es the latter it is divided 
wlan Phe iy and the loss due to 
Sader ie tn of temperature in one 
os banal a prevented. Theoretically 
ve onset inder with steam pressure 
ile worn €.same as the high-pressure 
vould dev ed on the simple or single system 
ited, but wid more power than the two com- 
tat sot gi ipat fe owing to the various losses 
dtained. » the theoretical results. cannot be 


ti advantages of the non-condensing engine 














i ARES Chr" , 
Arg simplicity of the mechanism and con- 





2.—The easy accessibility to its working parts, 
and 

3.—Inexpensive foundations. 

In fuel economy, however, it does not compare 
favourably with the condensing engine for 
permanent work. It is chiefly used in water- 
works for temporary purposes, or where only a 
small engine is required. 

The advantage of the condensing engine is its 
economy of fuel. The first cost is high, and the 
foundations are expensive, but for heavy pumping 
the satisfactory working of these engines, together 
with a fuel economy of about 25 per cent. over 
the non-condensing engines, outweigh any other 
considerations. 


The Consumption of Coal per I. H.P. per hour. 


Non-condensing engines ......... from 4 to 7 Ibs. 
Condensing engines (simple) ... ,, 3 to 5 lbs. 
$9 », (compound) ,, 14 to 3 lbs. 
Gas-power is utilised by the explosion of a 
mixture of coal gas and air in the cylinder, which, 
acting on the piston, gives the requisite motion. 
The charge consists of air next the piston 
combining gradually with a mixture of gas and 
air, which becomes stronger until the firing-point 
is reached. This gradual increase of explosive 
strength has the effect of doing the work gra- 
dually and preventing shocks, as well as sustaining 
the pressure to the end of the stroke. 

Pumping by gas has many advantages over the 
use of small steam-engines :— 

1. There is no loss when the engine is not 
working. 

2.—It can be started by merely turning the gas 
on and lighting the jet, at the same time giving 
the fly-wheel a start. 

3.—It can be fixed in almost any position, and 
requires no attention, as must be the case when a 
boiler and steam-engine are used. 

There are many forms of these engines, each 
claiming special advantages, and all giving satis- 
factory results. 

The consumption of gas per indicated horse- 
power varies from 173 cubic feet per hour in the 
larger engines to 25 cubic feet per hour in the 
smaller sizes. 

Where the ordinary illuminating gas is either 
too costly or not available, the Dowson Gas 
Producers are frequently adopted, giving a non- 
illuminating gas which costs from 3d. to 4d. per 
1,000 cubic feet. . 

Petroleum-power engines differ from the gas- 
engines chiefly in the method of delivering the 
oil in measured quantities with the requisite pro- 
portion of air. The oil is stored in a tank of 
sufficient capacity to serve twelve or twenty-four 
hours as required. The firing light is obtained 
from the flame of a lamp kept continually 
burning. The advantages of this engine for 
pumping are :— 

1.—The cheapness of the oil. 

2.-—The slight amount of attention required. 

3.—The small capital cost. 

4.—The facility of fixing in any position. 

The cost for oil varies from #d. to 13d. per 
indicated horse-power per hour. 

Water-power may be utilised for pumping in 
several different ways, among which are hydraulic 
rams, water-wheels, and turbines. 

The hydraulic ram is frequently applied when 
the water is abundant and the fall moderate. The 
action is as follows:—The momentum of the 
inflowing water when arrested is expended in 
forcing a portion of itself through the delivering- 
pipe into a tank or reservoir. 

If H=Height of source of supply above the 

ram. 

If k=Height to which the water is to be 

forced. 

If Q= Volume of supply. 

If D= Volume delivered. 

42 ,H 
D=* > °F 

The advantages of the ram are :— 

1.—The simplicity of its parts. 

2.—The facility with which it can be fixed. 

3.—The little or no attention required. 

4.—Its moderate cost. 

Water-wheels for driving pumps and other 
purposes are named according to the way in which 
they are acted on by the water. 

1.—Overshot when the water is delivered on 
the top of the wheel. 

2.—Breast when delivered about the centre, 
and 

3.—Undershot when driven from the bottom, 
where there is a considerable velocity in the water. 

The overshot wheel gives the greatest power 
with the least expenditure of water, and is there- 
fore applicable where the supply of water is 





scanty. 








The horse-power (effective) is calculated as 

follows :— 
_Q «x H in feet 

C 
uantity of water in cubic feet per second. 
flective height of the fall in feet. 
13 for overshot wheels ; 
15 for breast wheels ; 
11°7 for high breast wheels ; 
22 for undershot wheels. 


Turbines when carefully designed with regard 
to the conditions of working are the best and most 
efficient motors. They are divided into two 
classes—Pressure and Impulse turbines, the former 
acting partly by impulse and partly by pressure, 
and the latter entirely by impulse. The turbine 
consists of a cylinder revolving horizontally, to 
which are attached spiral discs. The water is 
introduced at the top, and by its pressure on the 
sides and bottoms of the spiral chambers causes 
the cylinder to rotate. The power is applied to 
the pumps by means of suitable gearing. In some 
cases an efficiency of 78 per cent. of the total 
power expended has been attained. 

Actual H.P. = ‘079 QA. 

Q = quantity of water passed through in cubic 
feet per second. 

hk = height of the fall in feet. The theoretical 
horse-power contained in the water is calculated 
as follows :— 

T. H.P. = ‘oo1892 Q 2. 

Q = gas T.ELF. 

h 

Q = quantity of water per cubic feet per 
minute. 

hk = head of water in feet. 


Effective Horse-power for different Motors. 


G=9 
H=E 
C= 


Theoretical power being......... = 1°00 
"UMDENGE? a. icn- «ecedadnasvdderade = FE 
Overshot wheel | ......:...<s3..0s0 a 
High breast wheel ............... =) a 
EBVO AMINE NANG. «050s cacvenssecese = - ‘Go 
CARE OOM occ, csaccn casdasess =e 


Undershot wheel.................- *35 

Wind-power is only economical for intermittent 
work, or where sufficient storage is provided for 
two or three days’ supply. The wind pressure 
may generally be depended upon for seven or 
eight hours each day. The modern windmills for 
pumping are self-adjusting, and give exceedingly 
good results. They are being largely adopted for 
private supplies, or where their economical use 
permits. 


A bo 
I, 100,000 
A= Total area of sails in square feet. 
V=Velocity of the wind in feet per second. 
Table of the efficiency of Windmills working 
eight hours per day with a wind velocity of fifteen 
miles an hour during pumping. 





Quantity raised 


Revolutions A.H.P.  toaheight of 
Dim. of Mill. permin. developed. too ft. 
12 ft. 55 4 3,375gals.. 
15 »» 50 $ 5,000 ;, 
18 ,, 45 s 10,000 ,, 
20); sda, 2 QE de OE OR IS 
Table of Wind Velocity. 
Velocity in feet 
per second... 12°13... 17°15 .. 21°... 24°25 
Velocity in miles 
per hour...... 8°27 ... 11°69 ... 14°31 ... 16°53 
Description of 
ene Gentle... Slight .. Fresh.. Strong 


breeze. breeze. breeze.. 


oe 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

ADDITIONS TO THROAT AND EAR HOsPITAL, 
LONDON.—The Committee of the Central London 
Throat and Ear Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, have 
adopted the plans of Mr. Ernest Turner for a new 
out-patient department, and a contract for the 
erection of the building has been entered into with 
Messrs. T. Simpson & Sons. 

VILLA-RESIDENCES, BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Two 
three-storied semi-detached villa residences are being 
erected on the Ashby-road, Burton-on-Trent, for 
Mr. T. Roadknight, from the plans of Mr. R. E. 
Carpenter, architect, of Burton. Mr. G. Kennard, 
of Stapenhill, is the builder. 

CHURCH SCHOOLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH.— 
New Church schools were opened at Market Har- 
bcrough on the rst inst. The schools are situated in 
the Coventry-road, and with the playgrounds, &c., 
cover an area of 2,200 square yards. The structure 
is of red brick and Stamford stone, and has been 
designed by the architects—Messrs. Everard & Pick, 
of Leicester—to meet the requirements of the 
Education Department. The large room is 60 ft. 
by 24 ft., and there are three class-rooms, each 
24 ft. 4 in. square, the school altogether providing 





accommodation for 310 scholars. The building, 
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which has been erected by Mr. F. Dexter, of Market 
Harborough, has cost about 2,800/. 


PUBLIC HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY, SHEFFIELD. 
—A new hospital and dispensary, which is to 
supersede the old building in West-street, is being 
erected at Sheffield. The new hospital, says the 
Sheffield Telegraph, stands on a site in West-street 
containing about 5,900 square yards. The plan 
takes the shape of the letter E. The wards look 
south and east. At present the Eastern block to 
Westfield-terrace, nearing completion, is the only 
portion of the contemplated new buildings that has 
been taken in hand, It is about one-third of the 
whole scheme, The architects have so arranged 
their plans as to allow, on its completion, of the 
partial removal or alteration of the old hospital, 
with the view of not incommoding the hos- 
pital work during rebuilding. This block, over 
170 ft. in length, has a basement story, in which will 
be storage room, workshops, and lavatories, and a 
staff-room for the use of the hospital staff; also 
lavatory accommodation for the out-patients with 
direct approach from the waiting halls above. 
There are a drying closet, boiler and engine-rooms, 
coal-stores, Kc. ; and in the western wing, owing to 
the rapid fall of the ground, it has been possible to 
plan a chapel, and also an entertainment or meeting 
room. ‘To the rear will be the mortuary, laundries, 
&c., and a covered approach to the Nurses’ Home, 
which is to be erected on the brewery site. The 
ground floor facing Westfield-terrace is devoted to 
the out-patients’ department, with the accident 
entrance and large octagonal room for dealing 
with minor accidents, lighted from the top, 
and private examination rooms leading out of 
it. There is a waiting-hall for 150. patients in 
connexion with the dispensing department. Com- 
munication with the hospital is by a corridor. 
To the right, facing West-street, is the administrative 
department, with porter’s residence, matron’s office, 
and tradesmen’s entrance; a hall with entrance 
from West-street, and main staircase, Board-room 
with secretary's office, and other accommodation. 
To the left are two wards, 29 ft. wide, and 
for eighteen and sixteen beds respectively, and 
close at hand private wards, ward kitchen, wardrobe, 
and sisters’ room. At the extreme ends are sanitary 
blocks for lavatory accommodation. ‘There is a 
semicircular ward under the operating theatre, and 
a hydraulic lift, large enough for an ambulance 
carriage, will work from the basement through all 
the floors. The main corridor will be a fresh air 
lung on every floor, with French casement, having 
windows opening into the courts; the out-patients’ 
department, the wards, and again the sanitary blocks 
being isolated by fresh-air disconnecting corridors of 
approach. The western court will be nearly 200 ft. 
in length, and at its extremity is placed the nurses’ 
home, accommodating forty nurses. The first and 
second fioors are devoted to the accommodation of 
in-patients, and are arranged on practically the same 
general lines. On both floors the grand corridor 
of communication, about 280 ft. in length, 
separates the front rooms from the wards. The 
first floor ward to Westfield-terrace is for boys, 
and contains eighteen beds. It has an oriel window on 
one side, and a terraced promenade on the flat roof 
of the out-patients’ department. The centre ward of 
eighteen beds is for men’s surgical cases, and between 
it and the sixteen-bed ward for women is placed the 
operating theatre, with students’ gallery, and rooms 
for administering anzesthetics. Across the corridor 
to the west are special wards, matron’s, and night 
superintendent’s rooms, and beyond the principal 
Staircase, To the east are rooms for the resident 
medical staff, clinical, and microscopic rooms. 
There are emergency staircases at either end of the 
corridor. On the second floor, to the east, is 
situated the children’s ward (eighteen beds); 
in the centre the men’s medical ward (eighteen 
beds), and to the west the women’s medical 
ward. Close at hand is a ward for special cases, and 
nurses’ dining-room, and wards for ophthalmic 
patients to the east. On the top floor in the centre 
block, facing West-street, is placed the large kitchen, 
with larders, store-rooms, servants’ hall, and bed- 
rooms for the hospital servants. Lift communication 
is provided to the wards, and the tradesmen’s 
entrance on the ground floor. The cooking will be 
carried on by steam and gas apparatus. Fresh air 
is admitted to low pressure hot-water radiators at the 
floor level of the principal apartment, and there are 
ventilating sashes and hoppers in the windows. The 
extraction of the vitiated air from the out-patients’ 
department is by a ventilating shaft, in the centre of 
which an iron smoke-stack from the boiler furnaces 
is located, and the arrangements are calculated for a 
constant change of atmosphere, and the isolation of 
this department from the main building. The 
ventilation of the wards and sanitary blocks is like- 
wise self-contained, the extracting power being the 
surplus heat from the ward stoves, and there are 
fresh-air inlets between the beds to the hot-water 
pipes. Messrs, Hoden & Son, of Trowbridge, 
are the engineers. The building is designed 
in the style of the English Renaissance. The 
floors and roofs are constructed with Siemens- 
Martin steel girders, embedded in cement concrete, 
and the flats covered with asphalte. The block of 
buildings now nearing completion has been executed 
in two sections ; the basement story commenced in 
November, 1892, and the superstructure, the tenders 





for which were accepted on September x3 last year. 
The following contractors are employed on the 
works :—Mr. P. Molloy for the excavation, Mr. 
George Webster for the masonry and brick-work, 
Mr. Higgins for the plastering, Mr. H. Waddilove 
for the plumbing and grazing, and Messrs. J. & J. 
Rodgers for the painting, all of Sheffield. The 
Phoenix Fireproof Flooring Co., Manchester, 
have the contract for the concrete flooring and 
girders, and Messrs. John Tomlinson & Son, of 
Leeds, for the joiners’ work. Mr. H. Harlow acted 
as clerk of works until his retirement from ill-health 
two months ago, and has been succeeded by Mr. H. 
Buchanan. Mr. J. Webster is the masons’ and 
general foreman. Mr. Hadfield, of the firm of 
Messrs. M. E. Hadfield, Son, & Garland, architects, 
of Sheffield, has designed the building, and is 
directing the work. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, ARTHINGTON, YORKSHIRE. 
—The foundation-stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
at Arthington were laid on the 6th inst. The new 
cbapel will be erected from plans prepared by Mr. 
W. H. Beevers, of Leeds, It will be built of Shipley 
stone, with ashlar stone dressings lined with brick. 
The whole of the work in the interior of the chapel 
will be polished pitch-pine, and the windows will be 
in stained glass. Accommodation will be provided 
for 150 worshippers. Adjoining the chapel will be 
a schoolroom to hold about 60 scholars, and in 
addition there will be a vestry and a caretaker's 
house. The heating will be by means of hot-water 
apparatus. The principal contractors are Messrs. 
Rhodes Brothers, Shipley. The total cost is 
estimated to be about 1,400/. 


PARISH CHURCH, OBAN.—This new structure, 
says the Scotsman, occupies the site of the old 
parish church of Oban, built in 1821. The new 
church is built after the Norman style, and extends 
lengthwise 91 ft. by 45. There is a tower and spire, 
rising altogether to the height of 110 ft. The 
lighting is effected by six windows on each side, 
while two circular ones serve the purposes of the 
gallery. These are glazed with cathedral glass in 
tinted shades in lead lattice-work. Over the pulpit 
there is a three-light window of cathedral glass of 
a special design. ‘The walls of the church are built 
of bu!b-faced granite (Ben Cruachan) with dressings 
of Giffnock freestone, and the tower and spire are 
built entirely of Giffnock freestone. The tower is 
constructed for the reception of a clock and bell. 
There are two main entrances to the building, one 
on each side of the tower; and a stone staircase 
leads from these entrances to the gallery. The 
sitting accommodation of the body of the church is 
for 450 people, and the gallery 110. The seats are 
constructed of pitch-pine. The ceiling has been 
painted a sky-blue tint, and is rounded from the 
wall by hammer-beams forming a cove. The archi- 
tect of the church was Mr. Alex. Shairp, Oban, and 
the contracts were carried out by the firm of D. & J. 
Macdougall, Oban. 

SWIMMING - BATH, BURSLEM. — The _ second 
section, the first-class bath, of the Burslem Public 
Baths has just been opened. The bath is smaller 
than the second-class bath which was opened a few 
weeks ago, and there is no gallery for spectators. 
The water space is 60 ft. by 28 ft., the depth being 
graduated from 6 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. There are 
forty-one dressing-boxes. ‘The bath was opened by 
Mr. F. Bettany, Borough Surveyor and architect of 
the baths, plunging in the water. 

CHAPEL, PENSNETT, STAFFORDSHIRE, — The 
new Independent Methodist chapel at High Oak, 
Pensnett, has just been opened. The front of the 
building is of red brick, with terra-cotta dressings. 
The chapel will seat 350 persons, and at the back of 
the rostrum isa gallery for the choir. Connected 
with the chapel are two vestries. Underneath the 
chapel is the school-room, which will accommodate 
400 scholars, and which has two class-rooms, with 
accommodation for thirty scholars in each. Con- 
nected with the school-room are also a store-room 
and the room for the heating apparatus. The whole 
structure is heated with hot water, and is fitted with 
Stott & Co.’s patent gas fittings. The chapel is 
fitted with modern seats, and the school-room forms 
are of pitch-pine. The architect is Mr. J. Marsh, 
and the builders and contractors are Messrs. Marsh 
Bros., of Pensnett. 

WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
—The memorial stone of the new workhouse in- 
firmary now in course of erection at the Aston 
Workhouse, Gravelley Hill, was laid recently, 
Alderman Johnson, in laying the stone, explained 
that the new building, which is being erected at a 
cost of 10,000/., would afford additional infirmary 
accommodation for 162 patients. The present in- 
firmary corresponded in length to the two previous 
erections, being 244 ft. long. It included six large 
wards, each 84 ft. by 24 ft., and with space for 
twenty-five beds and six small wards each with 
space for two beds. A nurse’s duty-room with 
cooking-grate, food-safe, and sink was provided.-at 
the entrance of each ward with inspection-window 
overlooking the ward. A stone staircase was placed 
in the centre of the building, which served both 
wings, and communication with the wings was 
obtained by a corridor from each on. either side with 
cross ventilation. The wards would be heated by 
hot-water pipes, and fireplaces would be provided 
in addition, There would be 941 cubic feet of air- 
space for each inmate, and separate isolation-wards 





to each of the rooms for the nurses. The wox 
erection was being proceeded with by Messrs 
& Son, of Aston-road, from the designs of 
Cooper Whitwell, architect. 
—_+~> + 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 

FRANCE,—The competition work for the Priy 4 
Rome has been exhibited at the Ecole des Bey. 
Arts during the past week. The successful cp, 
petitors are as follows :—‘‘ Premier Grand Pri" 
M. Recoura, pupil of M. Pascal; ‘“ Prenig 
Second Grand Prix,” M. Patouiliard, pupil of} 
Ginain; ‘‘Deuxiéme Second Grand Prix,” y 
Héraud, pupil of M. Raulin. The subject y, 
‘* Une Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactyg 
& Elever dans la Capitale d'un Grand Pays," 
Among the recipients of the Legion of Hong 
decorations awarded on July 14 were My 
Batigny, Chancel, and Roux, architects of th 
Batiments Civils,” M. Sidney Dunnett, architegt » 
the ‘‘ Nord” Railway Company, M. Jas. Tissot, tle 
painter, and Madame Virginie Demont-Breton, th: 
painter.——The Paris Municipality has initiaty 
two interesting competitions ; the first for the hy 
means of purifying river water for drinking py. 
poses, the second fo: the best means of preventing 
or diminishing smoke from boiler fires. ——The Cm. 
seil-Général of the Seine has voted 330,000 fx 
for the enlargement and repair of the ancigy 
Conciergerie prison. M. Daumet, who has ¢ 
of the work, is instructed to preserve the ‘Coy 
des Girondins,” as one part of the prison is called 
in its actual statee——“The Louvre has acquired, 
the price of 10,000 francs, one of the finest example 
known of Egyptian sculpture, a statuette carved i 
wood. —— The tower of the church of § 
Cloud, which had already been strengthened 
has shown so much sign of going that it is fear 
it wiil be necessary to entirely rebuilt it,--4 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, on Sunday last, was opened a 
exhibition of urban and maritime hygiene, anda 
the same occasion the first stone was laid of the ney 
facade of the hospital of the town.——The “‘ Ouest" 
Railway Company has a scheme for a direct rou: 
from Havre to the south-west of France, either 
by a tunnel under or by a large viaduct over tle 
estuary of the Seine.-——The monumental group 
Testelin, the organiser of the ‘‘ Defense Nationak’ 
in the north in 1870, designed by M. Cordonnir 
and exhibited in the last Salon, is to be inaugurated 
at Lille on the 26th,——The Municipality o 
Fontainebleau has opened a_ subscription fora 
monument to President Carnot to be erected there, 
——At Montauban last Sunday, the monument to 
the poet Léon Cladel was inaugurated. It consists¢/ 
a stele of turquoise-blue marble, surmounted with: 
bust of Cladel, modelled by M. Bourdelle, ai 
which was exhibited at the Champ de Mars Salon 
—The death is announced, at Meudon, of M, 
Claude Charles Peignet, architect, aged sixty. He 
was a pupil of Antoine Garnaud, and carried outs 
number of works, among which may be mentioned 
the Mont-Parnasse Theatre, the brickmaking wars 
at Vaugirard, and a great many villas, hdtels, and 
business buildings. He was a_ member of tle 
Société Centrale des Architectes. He had received 
military medal in recognition of his conduct in tle 
Franco-German War. 

SOUTH AFRICA.—We have received the sec! 
annual report of the ‘‘ South African Association 0! 
Engineers and Architects,” the headquarters ¢ 
which are at Johannesburg. In the course of bi 
address the retiring President, Mr. Arthur H. Rei, 
observed :—‘‘I am indebted to the courtesy of the 
Town Engineer for the following statistics of ne 
buildings and reconstructed works that have pas 
through his office during 1893, and to date, viA~ 
Dwelling-houses, 798; business premises, 4: 
shops, 96; public halls, 5; stores, 81; schools, 
stables, 71 ; workshops, 11 ; churches, 3; magazis 
4; additions and alterations, 116—making a tola 
of 1,210 works, or 100 per month. For this year? 
to a recent date plans for 368 new buildings ® 
113 alterations have passed through the departmé, 
or a total of 481 works. It is marvellous to me, 
creditable to his department, undermanned as it 
to get through the inspection of so mm 
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works without accident or complaint. In ™# 
of the rapid progress of the town, | 
would suggest that the Council place 


services at the disposal of the Sanitary 
with the object of producing new and impl0 
building by-laws. The existing ones are pra me 
unworkable, and many new ones are absolute 
necessary now. For instance, provision. for & 
escape of inmates and salvage of goods in cast’ 
fire, should be made imperative in the immensé 
that are now being erected. Access to Mi 
all buildings over two stories high should be 
vided, with hand-rails for safe passage of the r 
of the upper floors in case they are cut 0 
the escape by the staircases. A limit © 
height of buildings in streets of varying ¥ 
should also be fixed, Regulations bearing 
party-walls are most necessary, as the e 
absurd system of erecting two independen! id 
walls to each building and wasting 2 ft. or 3 

frontage in doing so, cannot, in the face of the 

of land and frontage, continue, I have just pete 
fully carried through the first party-wall at 
entered into in Johannesburg, which I reckon 8 
my client 300/. and 2 ft. in the width 
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nd his neighbour the same. The dis- 
ggurement of the streets by huge advertisements has 
been started, and should be suppressed. The 
matter of sky-signs also required regulation ; and 
some steps should be taken to curtail the network 
of overhead telegraph, telephone, and lighting 
now spoiling the appearance of the 

I should have pleasure in introducing 
to the Sanitary Board any proposed reforms. 
We have, during the past year or so. been pro- 
vided with suitable Law Courts, hospital, market, 
and gaol accommodation, and will shortly 
ew Post and Telegraph offices, but we still 


wires 
streets. 


police, 
have n 


dream of a Town Hall, public offices, fire brigade | 


sation, public bath and wash-houses, slaughter- 
houses, library, churches, schools, a proper water 
supply, drainage system, garbage destructors, town 
lighting, and last, but not least, a town clock ! 
The retiring President is an architect, and I ellow of 
the Institute; the new President, Mr. Charles 
Aburrow, is apparently an_ engineer, and is an 
associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


—_ << 
oF 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue RINGLESS CURTAIN POLE, — This con- 
trivance, dei Aa , 
Finsbury-circus (G. Smith's patent), is one in which 
there is an undercut groove in the under side of the 
pole, in which work a set of metal eyes which hang 
out of the opening of the groove, and roll in it on 
small rollers working in the undercut portion of the 
groove. ‘ 
seems likely to work more smoothly than the ordinary 
curtain-ring. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF A CHURCH. — The 
installation of the electric light has just been com- 
pleted in the Church of St. Martin-on-the-Hill, 
scarborough. About one hundred lamps have been 
used. They have been distributed in three-light 
clusters in the nave and side aisles. The switching 


arrangements enable the light to be varied in the | 


whole or any part of the church, as may be required 
during any portion of the service. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Walker & Hutton, 
electrical engineers, of Scarborough, 

Winvow, BosToN CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE.— 
Messrs. Powell Brothers, of Leeds, have just 
completed stained glass for one of the large 
windows on the south side of this parish church. 
The window, which is in memory of a local family, 
contains figures of Sis. Peter and Paul as founders 
of the Christian Church, St. John the Baptist, and 
the protomartyr St. Stephen. There are also 
groups representing the work and ministry of these 
saints, and the whole is in the style of the work done 
in the early part of the fifteenth century. 

SETTLEMENT OF JOINERS’ STRIKE At 
HARTLEPOOL.—The strike of the ship-yard joiners 


to the number of 4oo, in the districts of Hartlepool | 
and the Tees, for the same wages as those paid on | 


the Tyne and Wear, after lasting several weeks, was 
settled on the 1st inst. by the employers agreeing to 
raise wages to the level of those paid on the Tyne, 
an advance of about is. per week. 

WILson’s PATENT CRAMP.—This is a cramp for 
framing up doors and sashes, with a double 
shoulder, holding the work with a square grip, and 
leaving space between the shoulders or gripping 
pieces for wedging. 
manlike invention, and calculated to make good 
Square work. By fitting wooden angle pieces 
against the metal grips, cut to any angle, it can be 
made to screw-up mitres, or frames fitted at oblique 
angles. Mr. J. C. Wilson, of Tooting, is the 
patentee, 

LADDER-RUNG FIXING.—Messrs. A. Knox & 
Son, of Glasgow, send us a specimen of their 
method of fixing ladder-rungs, in which a circular 


copper socket is placed on the end of the rung, | 


binding it in such a manner that it can be cut much 
thinner than usual where entering the ladder-rail, 
and wedged, without any danger of splitting, and 
@ much less proportion of the rail is cut away for 
the rung; or in other words, a lighter rail can be 
used than with the ordinary rung. The rungs can 
be supplied mounted with the copper socket, in 
sets, to suit any length of ladder (to avoid the 
Mconvenience and expense in the transit of long 
ladders), 

ScHOoL oF APPLIED ART, EDINBURGH.—The 
second year of the School of Applied Art, which 
holds its classes in the Royal Institution, Edinburgh, 
has just been brought to a close. The work done by 
the Students during the past session has been hung 
in the National Portrait Gallery, and the awards 
have been decided. An exceedingly interesting and 
Significant collection of work it is (we quote from the 
Scotsman), and the value of the school may be very 
Well gauged from the class of students who take 
sivantage of it, and by the work they have accom- 
at It is not an institution to which anyone 
ing attracted except a thorough and conscientious 
Tt ea In its classes there is no toying with art. 
hichine S to make a workman, whether he be an 
ar sear’ a silversmith, a glazier, a slater, a mason, 
ra sities Ptor, a craftsman of the highest order and 
= st hug well, The students receive, one and all, 
trainin, asis of their teaching an_ architectural 

“ 8, and the advantages of this course are 

onstrated by the examples of their work shown 


upon the walls. The silver chaser and engraver 
show designs for caskets ; the furniture draughtsman, 
designs for cabinets, tables, or bookcases ; the glass 
painter, the slater, the mason, and representatives of 
other allied trades all exhibit illustrations bearing 
upon their respective crafts, in which the ground- 
work and foundation is purely architectural. Among 


the students there are architects’ apprentices, 
doing work which in ordinary circumstances 
they might never have attempted for years. 


Considering its circumstances, the school has made 
a distinct advance during the past year, and among 
the sixty-four students there are very few indeed 
who do not come up to a high standard. Still, it is 
handicapped for lack of proper equipment, and the 
management are at present anxious to provide 
not only a proper library, but historical collections 
of casts of old Scottish work, of heraldic work, and 
of inscriptions to show the transitions of lettering. 
To do all this requires funds, and they are look- 





made by the Curtain Pole Company, of 


It is ingenious and fsimple, and certainly | 


It seems a thoroughly work- | 





ing to the citizens for encouragement and support. 
| The following is the list of awards for the past year : 
| —Class of General Design.—Architectural Designers 
|—Second Year Students—First Section—1 and 2, 
| John Stewart and Alfred Greig (equal), 52. ; 3, John 
|S. Syme. Second Section—1, James H. M'Lachlan, 
| 34. § 2, James H. Rutherford; 3, Hal Wright; 4, 
| Wellesley Bailey ; 5, A. Balfour Paul; 6, Alexander 
| Law. First Year Students—First Section—1, Andrew 
Muirhead, 37. Second Section--1 and 2, James 
Smith and George Henderson (equal), 17. 1os. ; 3, 
| Arthur J. Driver ; commended, Edward J. M’Ardle. 
| Decorators—Second Year Students—1, John M ‘Isaac, 
First Year Students—1, James Ballantine, 2/. 
| Furniture Designers—Second Year Students—1 and 





32. 


i2, john D. Trail and John Ednie (equal), 
| 34; 3, Wm. Simpson. First Year Students— 
ix, Robert Reid, 12. tos. Masons,  Plas- 


terers, Wood-carvers, &c. Second Year Students 
—1 and 2, Alexander Kelman and Robert Aitken 
| (equal), 3/.; 3, George Hunter, 34 First Year 
| Students—Commended, John Horne. Silverchasers 
and Engravers.—Second Year Students—1, John 
| Hutchison and Thomas Pringle (equal), 37. First 
Year Students—1, Alexander Reid, 1/. 10s. Colour 
Class.—Second Year Students—Morning Class—t, 
Alfred Greig, 5/.; 2, Hal Wright and John S. Syme 
(equal), 2/, rtos.; commended, Cecil S. Burgess. 
First Year Students—1, James H. Rutherford, 3/. ; 
2, James Ballantine. Evening Class—Second Year 
Students—1, John D. Trail; highly commended, 
Jokn Stewart : commended, John Ednie. Evening 
Class—First Year Students—1, Andrew Muirhead. 
Total amount of prizes; 562. 

STANDARD WAGES IN. CONTRACTS AT 
| BRIGHTON.—At a meeting of the Brighton Town 
| Council on the 3rd inst., Mr. Evans moved to 
| amend the wages clause in Corporation contracts as 
| follows :—‘‘ Every mechanic, artisan, craftsman, 
|and labourer employed by the contractor in the 
course of such contract shall be paid not less than 
the standard rate of wages in force in this district, 
| such standard to mean the rate agreed upon by the 
| Masters’ and Workmen's Associations in Brighton.” 
| Mr. Evans explained that the alteration omitted 
| the word ‘‘minimum” from before the expression 
‘‘standard rate of wages,” and it also added 


| 
| 





the last section, explaining the meaning of 
the standard rate. He reminded the Council 


| that the School Board had already carried a like 
resolution at the instigation of the Mayor, and he 
urged that the need for the alteration was that there 
were frequent attempts made by employers to evade 
the payment of the standard rate of wages. This 
was not only unfair to the men, but unjust to 
honourable employers who paid the full standard 
| rate of wages. He believed the Council would get 
| their reward by having their contracts carried out by 
| competent workmen, and would set a high standard 
| of public morality. In reply to Mr. Broadbridge, 
Alderman Botting said there was no agreement. in 
the building trade between the masters’ and men’s 
associations. Mr. George said that the masters had 
their own. remedy against inferior workmen; they 
could dismiss them at an hour’s notice. Mr. 
McClean said that they did not insist on old men 
receiving the maximum wage. Mr. Evans said he 
wished to omit the word ‘‘minimum,” because 
masters construed it to mean what they pleased ; 
and he urged that the masters’ and men’s associa- 
tions had practically come to an understanding. 
On its being put to the vote the motion was carried 
by 21 votes to 2. 

REREDOS, ST. JUST CHURCH, CORNWALL.—It 
is proposed to place in St. Just Church, Cornwall, 
a memorial reredos of alabaster and other marbles 
from the designs of Mr. E. Sedding, of Plymouth. 

PROPOSED ALTERATIONS TO ST. PETER’S 
CHURCH, EATON-SQUARE.—At a sitting of the 
Consistory Court of London, held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on Wednesday, before Dr. Tristram, Q.C., 
Chancellor of the Diocese of London, a petition 
was presented by the vicar and churchwardens of 
St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, for a faculty to enable 
them to carry out certain alterations in the church. 
It was proposed to remove the existing pulpit and to 
erect a wrought-iron screen with a wrought-iron 
pulpit attached, and to make such alterations and 
additions to the south transept and south-east chapel 
as would enable them to be used as a side chapel in 
which to place an altar for the daily celebration of 
Holy Communion. The estimated cost of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











alterations was about 2,100/. The Rev. John Storrs, 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, in supporting the 
petition, said that the screen was to be erected 
between the chancel and the body of the church. 
It was to have gates. The church was open all 
day for private prayer. The cheir would sit 
in the chancel as usual, and the gates were 
to protect the property of the church. The change 
in the position of the pulpit was necessary in 
order to avoid the obstruction of the east end of the 
chancel occasioned by the existing pulpit. The 
addition to the south transept was for the purpose 
of enlarging the side chapel and so increasing the 
accommodation for small congregations attending 
Holy Communion. The Chancellor drew the 
witness’s attention to a memorial against the peti- 
tion, which had been signed by Eaxl Stanhope, 
Viscount Boyne, Sir Massey Lopes, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, M.P., and some twenty other 
parishioners, who expressed the opinion that the 
proposed screen was unsuitable to the church and 
would destroy the beauty of the chancel. The 
witness said that he called upon five of the memo- 
rialists, and saw three of them. He found that they 
had not seen the designs, but had only a general idea 
that any alteration would bedetrimental to the church. 
Mr. John Samuel Paul, architect and assistant to 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, who had prepared the plans, 
said that the height of the screen was 16ft. to the 
top of the cornice, and the height of the gates was 
3ft. 6in. The screen would not, in any way, 
obstruct the view. The width of the central 
opening was 6 ft. and that of the side panel 2 ft. gin. 
The screen was not unusually high for the church, 
which was very lofty. The chancel arch was 
39 ft. 6in. high, and the ceiling was considerably 
above that. A lower screen would be more ob- 
structive to the view of the congregation. The 
Rev. J. Storrs said that he had had many con- 
versations with Sir Arthur Blomfield on the subject 
of the screen. ‘That gentleman was of opinion that 
the height of the screen was appropriate to the 
height of the churchand that a lower screen would not 
be so effective. He also said that the height of the 
screen was necessitated by the position of the pulpit. 
The Chancellor, in giving his decision, said that the 
Court was satisfied that it was desirable under the 
circumstances that there should be a side chapel in 
this church, and that it would be a great convenience 
to place a second Holy Table in it. The Court was 
also satisfied that it was desirable to erect a chancel 
screen with gates, in order to afford protection to the 
property left in the church. The only objection to 
the proposed screen was on account of its height. 
He thought it was desirable that a screen shouid be 
erected for the purpose of protecting the ornaments 
and other property in the church; but he did not 
propose to give judgment on that point at present. 
He should like, before giving judgment, to afford 
objectors an opportunity of seeing the designs, and 
should, therefore, defer his decision on the point, so 
that that opportunity might be afforded with a view, 
if possible, of coming to some arrangement with 
those who objected. The faculty for the side chapel 
would be granted, but he would take time to con- 
sider his decision with regard to the screen. 


aa 


LEGAL. 

OBSTRUCTION OF ANCIENT LIGHTS. 

In the Chancery Division, on the 3rd inst., the 
case of the Duke of Devonshire v. Bibbey came 
before Mr. Justice Kekewich, it being a motion by 
the Peabody Trustees for an interim injunction to 
restrain the defendant from erecting a_ building 
opposite the block of Peabody Buildings in Stamford- 
street, Lambeth, erected in February, 1874, so as to 
obstruct the ancient lights of those buildings. 

It appeared that the defendant’s old building 
erected on a 7 ft. strip of land, was originally 
17 ft. 6 in. in height, and this had been pulled down 
and a new building erected of a greater height, not 
only on the 7 ft. strip, but also advanced on an 
additional strip of 3 ft., the result being, it was 
alleged, that the ground floor windows of the 
Peabody block were darkened. 

After hearing the arguments of counsel, his 
Lordship said that he thought, on the evidence, a 
sufficient case had been made out for restraining the 
interference with the plaintiff's lights by reason of 
the defendant’s building on the 3-ft. strip of land. 
He did not intend to say anything with regard to 
the building on the 7-ft. strip, except that he did not 
grant the injunction as to that. The injunction, 
therefore, would go as to the building on the 3-ft. 
strip, but that on the 7-ft. strip would not be touched 
by the order. 

Mr. Marten, Q.C., and Mr. H. Wright appeared 
as counsel for the plaintiffs ; and Mr. Warmington, 
Q.C., and Mr. Gatty for the defendant. 





ANCIENT LIGHTS CASE AT NEWCASTLE. 


In the Chancery Division on Wednesday Mr. 
Justice Stirling had before him a motion for an 
interlocutory injunction on behalf of the Co- 
operative Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne against 
the Masonic Hall Company, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
to restrain the defendants from proceeding with the 
building’ of a Masonic Hall in High Bridge-street so 
as to obstruct the ancient lights of plaintiffs’ 
premises. 
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COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS— Continued. 
| —— Architect, 8 im 
Nature of Work. | By whom Advertised. Premiums, to be Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, c » Surveyor, Po) 
| | delivered. or Engineer, | 
| | ages | — 
*Improvement of Navigation of River] Bridgwater Town! Hydraulic Pumping Station, Cessneck| Trustees, Clyde Navi-| J. Burnet, Son, @| 
TURCEEORE: onscesscecbessécestesscs | MOOaMtl suvssbeescss | 105t. and 260. 5s.....+. Oct. 31 Dovk; Glasgow's 3c. 800s. s00socec8 oes | Gation ......sssevees Campbell ......00., | A 9 
*New County Offices ........+-sseeeeeeeees| Durham C. C. .......- | sarge ge oe Nov, 30 Pyro eT ee. a ae [Ps root ne Lames & Rees ...... | Aug 
* iquiti ATO serscceeee | Egyptian Government | Firs 2, aD \. itions an erations to Schools ....| Farnham School Boar A, Eggar ......., ve| 
Dae Sa oe — between the next four | Mar. 1, '95 Class-room, &c. Llanllwchaiarn Board| 1 1 
| | Boel, NOW Dee, isd ssncesctaivebsces Fees ee 2 COMIN vein de on cvdthe | 
Alterations, Chapel House, Mozerah ..... M. W. David .... R. Williams 2.0.00. ty, 
Extension of Wards, Arclid, nr. Sandbach! The Guardians........ TP. BOQ évwicesetace 
CURIS 8 WELL ido y sdcvcussicvccecsccoccse Worksop Waterworks 
COMDEDY nccccccces Os, RUBODD caste cseueas 
CONTR ACTS Technical Board School, Southampton....| School Board ........ J. H. Blizard .... 
. | *Pipe Sewer with Manholes, &c. .......... Southend-on-Sea Corp. | C. T. Copley......... 
| *Alteration to Schools and Erection of) Burton - upon - Trent 
| Tend i wy gone a ee - ° < eecccccccce Pec oT pe R. Churchill 4 
‘enders Tron or Steel Footbridge, Durham........ urham Corporation eased | 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. a OF, to be Water Supply Works, Lisburn .......... Town Commissioners | John Lanyon ........ 4 
zi [delivered *Post Office, Harrogate .........sseeseees Com. of H. M. Works | Oficiat ...... Sept, + 
| *Superstructure of Post Office, Liverpool.. do. | do. Sept, j 
' | Brick School, Weare, Axbridge .....cs00+| = eeseceee | Wo. MOLOr 1 55s Sccwasne | 
Rebuilding English Baptist Chapel, Houses, Chelmsford ......scccsecccesccece Cecvccce | Evans & Reade ds, 
Yuyagvel ...6-% scscccccvccvceccecoses The Trustees.......+++ | Aug. 14 
Steam Tubes and Fittings at Gasworks ..| Heywood Corp. ...... do. H 
Vicarage House, St. Margaret’s Church, | ——— 
BROPSIOPT 2 cock sec ccccccecceccocisoe| =  ‘eesse eee do. 
New Wing, &c. Heatherdene Convalescent a 
Home, Harrogate ........+-+ssccseees | wn besesee | 0. 
30-in. Pipe Soeur, Weresise Cut........| York Corporation .... do, PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
*Supply of Road Materials, Cartage, &c. ..| East Barnet Valley 
Local Board ........ G. W. Brumell ...... do. 
Cloakk-r0OM ...ccccccccccccce-socsccccccce Felstead School Board evcccece | Aug. 15 
Chapel and School, Merthyr Tydfil ...... Tabernacle Baptist Applia 
.. scspnesinconan Morgan & Son ...... oo do. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary. toms 
Macadamising Roadway. .....s.ssscssees Nantwich Local Board ceanaees Aug. 16 beh 
60 yards of Culvert, Blaenavon ........../ Urban Sanitary Auth. steeeee | do. 
Workmen's Cottages, Dailwaine Distillery) =. sss - wee C. C. Doig coccceee | Aug. 17 m= ——— 
Pumping Engines......... secccssscceees | Waterworks Com. | | PSUPVEYOr .cccccccccccccccccccccsccccecces| Richmond (Surrey) 
Manchester Corp..... {> Dlisiectoaxe | Aug. 18 | Town Council ...... SHOE. HC. oe sccceccocces Sept. Ij 
Street Works, Trowbridge.......ssseeseee | 81  aahaeaye | Foley, Son, & Mundy | do, *Borough Engineer and Surveyor.......+.. | Reading Corporation... | 3501. &C. ceseeceesssees Sept. i 
1 ‘ | 
a 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi. viii., and xviii. 


Public Appointments, pp. xvi. 








Mr. Graham Hastings, Q.C., who appeared for 
the plaintiffs, said that the street in question was 
18 ft. wide, and his clients had a large building 
upon one side of the street in which they carried on 
a printing business. The premises had a large 
frontage, and their chief business was carried on in 
the portion of the building fronting the street. 
Opposite the plaintiffs’ premises was a building of 
33 ft. 6 in., and defendants were proposing to build 
a new Masonic Hall from Pilgrim-street to the 
Reindeer Inn; and to carry it to the height of 
66 ft. 6 in. Counsel then proceeded to read a 
number of affidavits in support of the contention 
that the proposed building would obstruct the 
plaintiffs’ ancient lights. 

Mr. Buckley, Q.C., on behalf of the defendants, 
opposed the motion on the ground that there would 
be no material interference with plaintiffs’ business ; 
that the plaintiffs’ premises were for sale, as they 
intended to remove to another place of business ; 
and, further, that should they remain the actual 
business would be materially benefited rather than 
injured by the proposed new building. Affidavits 
were read in'support of the learned counsel’s con- 
tention, and his Lordship, in giving judgment, said 
that, in his opinion, there had been a clear case 
made out for an interlocutory injunction, which he 
accordingly granted. E 





IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE METRO- 
POLITAN MANAGEMENT ACT. 


THE case of the London County Council wv. 
‘Worley came on for hearing before a Divisional 
Court of Queen’s Bench, consisting of Mr. 
Justice Mathew and Mr. Justice Kennedy on 
the 3rd inst., it being the appeal of the London 
County Council against a decision of Mr. 
Curtis Bennett, Metropolitan Police Magistrate, 
refusing to impose penalties under the Metropolitan 
Management Act, 25 and 26 Vict. cap. 102, Sec. 85, 
~which imposes a penalty of 4os. for every day on 
which a building is continued of a height exceeding 
the width of the street, after written notice to reduce 
it. The ground on which the magistrate had refused 
to convict was that the proceeding was out of time 
under Section 107, which enacts that ‘‘ No person 
shall be liable for the payment of any penalty or 
forfeiture unless the complaint has been made before 
the magistrate within six months after the com- 
mission or discovery of the offence.” The original 
offence in the completion of the building above the 
height allowed (without the leave and license of the 
Council) was on February 8, 1893. Section 85 
enacts ‘‘ No building shall be erected on the side of 
any new street of a less width than 50 ft. which shall 
exceed in height the distance from the front of such 
building to the opposite side of the street without the 
consent in writing,” &c., ‘‘and every person com- 
mitting any offence under this enactment shall be 
liable to a penalty of 52. and in case of a continuing 
offence to a further penalty of 4os. for every day 
during which such offence shall continue after notice 
from the Board.” 

The facts were as follows :—In April, 1892, there 
was a notice from the Council to the builder that 
the building would be an offence, and this notice 
came to the knowledge of the owner. In July, 1892, 
the building, which is in Kensington Court, was 


roofed in, and the wall was then of the prohibited 
height, and so the offence of erection was completed. 
In October, 1892, there was a penal notice to the 
builder for the erection of the building above the 
height limited. In November, 1892, there was a 
summons against the builder for the penalty for the 
erection of the building, and the magistrate had a 
doubt as to whether the case came within the enact- 
ment, that is to say, whether the building was 
‘“‘erected”” on the side of a new street, the front 
being an old street, and the side of the house in the 
new Street. 

The case came ‘before the court in June, and the 
magistrate was over-ruled, and in October, 1893, 
there was a conviction for the penalty tor the original 
offence—the erection of the building. In February, 
1893, the building being completed, the builders 
withdrew. On March 1 last the Council proceeded 
against the owner, on a penal notice, in December, 
1893, to recover the penalty of 4os. a-day (after the 
date of the notice) to March 7, 1894.° The magis- 
trate thought the proceeding out of time, as being 
beyond the six months limited by the Act. He, 
however, stated a case, on which the Council now 
appealed against his decision. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
Mr. Justice Mathew, in giving judgment, said he 
had tried to discover a doubt in favour of the build- 
ing owner, but was unable to do so. To his mind 
the construction of the statute was perfectly clear. 
The offence charged against the owner was the con- 
tinuance of the building after the notice, and it was 
clear to him that the penalties were recoverable. 
The contention was that the offence could only be 
continued by the party proceeded against for the 
original offence, the erection of the building ; but 
that was an erroneous view, and the magistrate 
ought to have imposed the penalties. 

Mr. Justice Kennedy having concurred, the case 
was remitted to the magistrate, with the direction of 
the Court that he ought to have convicted. 

Mr. Poland, Q.C., and Mr. Horace Avory ap- 
peared as counsel for the appellants; and Mr. H. F. 
Dickens, Q.C., and Mr. Charles Lloyd, for the 
respondents, 
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MEETINGS. 


SaTuRDAY, AUGUST 11. 


A. A. Camera Club.—Visit to St. Michael’s Church, 
West Croydon. 


Monpay, AuGusT 13. 


Architectural Association.—Twenty-fifth Annual Ex- 
cursion, Wells. 


TurEspay, AUGUST 14. 


Architectural Association.—Annual Excursion, Wells 
(continued). 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15. 


Architectural Association.—Annual Excursion, Wells 
(continued). 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting of the members, 8.30 p.m. 
Tuurspay, AuGustT 16, 


Architectural Association.—Annual Excursion, Wells 
(continued), 





—, 


Fripay, AuGusT 17. 

Architectural Association.—Annual Excursion, Wes 
(continued). 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Asscciation. — Annual Sumne 
Meeting, Ramsgate. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and Cow 
Engineers.—Members leave London to take part ini 
Meeting at Brussels. 


SaTurpDAy, AucusT 18. 
Architectural Association.—Annual Excursion, } Wes 
(concluded). 
Junior Engineering Society. — Summer Excursiay, 
Cardiff and District. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

_15,508.—GuLLey Grivs: David Evans.—This ine 
tion relates principally to devices for locking the covers! 
grids. A locking lever, rocking on acentre pin, is fixed 
the end of the box ; a projection with a hook at its ends 
cast on one side and a weighted quadrant at the other, The: 
act in combination with levers, so that the operator hasotly 
to let the cover fall into its place, when a tumbler ait 
matically catches in the arm of the cover, and the wholes 
held securely in position. A key is used to release tit 
tumbler and act as a handle. 

15,837-—F1RE-PRoorF Woop Doors: Arthur Gig 
Bell.—This introduces into wood doors  incombustil 
material, so as to give them fireproof properties, a 
is effected by making the panels double, so thata a 
tinuous central hollow is secured extending over the whi 
of the door, and this may be filled with, preferably, asbests 
board, or other suitable fireproof material. ; 

16,518. — Buitpinc Buiocxs: Michael Rowan 
McHafie.—The blocks which form the subject of ths 
patent are to be formed of fire-clay or other plastic mater, 
which can be moulded into any desired plain or ornamealt 
form, and subsequently hardened by kilning or firing. T* 
patentee also proposes to produce ornamentation by 
application of hand tools after the firing is patil] 
effected. oe 

9,264.—Winpow DrauGHT Prevenrer: Ville 
Henry Thrift.—The invention consists of a spring of sé 
or other material, upon which a pad of felt or ollt 
suitable material is secured. A catch is employed t0 
the draught preventer in position. 

9,684.—Winpow SasHes: James Hail Foote—Tht 
invention consists of a flanged spring guide attached toll 
side stile of a window sash, which guides engage ™! 
and traverse the side grooves in the frame or casing, theft?) 
excluding rain, wind, dust, &c., and also preveilili 
rattling. The invention also consists of the special 0% 
struction of the spring guides, whereby they are adopt 
for use in box-windows having the usual sash weights. 

9,948.—Porous Bricks: Henry Maurer.—The 
are formed of a mixture of clay and dung, moulded a! 
burned in the usual or any other manner. The dug’ 
that of herbivorous animals and is consumed during 
burning, and its proportion is varied according 
quality of brick desired. j 

9,956.—Screw NaiL: Charles James Polain.—ln0e 
to obtain a nail having all the useful qualities of 280% 
the inventor forms it: of either square, polygonal : 
triangular, iron or other metal, with threads stamped, 
or wrought on the edges only, leaving three, four, of f 
plain faces, such in fact, as would be obtained by filing 
flat sides to a common screw at right <ngles, ## 
threads on each edge uninterfered with. wo 

10,015.—APPARATUS FOR RalrsinG, LowERING 
SEcuRING Winpow Sasues: Widiam Meakite— 
invention consists in improvements in the appara iy 
the above purposes described in the specification Th 
patent granted to the inventor in No. 916 0 1869. i 
apparatus is fitted to the meeting rails of the sashes @ 
consists essentially of a locking device, and a co! 
of anti-friction pulleys, spiral spring, &c., and the pres 
improvement has for its object to increase the strength 








durability of the previously patented contrivance 
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NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
ULY 23-—14,133, J. Barron, Interceptor Traps and 
nels for Sewers and Drains.—14,145, J. Golding, 
Construction of Floors and Ceilings.—14,147, J. Golding, 
Construction of Partitions for Buildings —14,157, W. 
Walpole, Fasteners for Sash and Casement Windows, &c. 
Jucy 24.—14,178, T. Atkins, Flushing Cisterns.— 
W. Hughes, Drying Cement, &c.—14,244, B. 


piscanner-Ebrenthal, Plumbing Seals.—14,251, A. Ball 
and J. Hickton, Fasteners for Window-sashes, &c. 
C. Cox, Detachable Handle for 


LY 25-—14,253) 
pues Bord -24,055, J. Hayward, Draught and Dust 
Excluder for Doors.—14,273, J. Stanyon, Securing Door 
and other Knobs to their Spindles.—14,308, A. Carey, 
Construction in Combinations of Plastic Building Mate- 
tials and Metal.—r4,3z0, R. Waugh, Fastening for 
Windows, Doors, &c. — 14,318, J. Haste, Window- 
fasteners. ‘ i 

JuLy 26.—14,342, F. Brooke, Bricks for Paving, &c. 
JULY 27.—14,4575 C. Thompson, Vapour-burners in 
Plumber’s torches.—14,479, J. Slater & C. Hauvette, 
Ranges, Fire-grates, Stoves, &c.—14,482, A. Cripps, 
Balusters, and in the method of attaching or fixing same. 

uLy 28.—14,494, W. Thomlinson, Treatment of Slag for 
the manufacture of Cements.—14,508—P. Daw, Sash 
Pulleys.—14,510, D. Griffin, Combination Hinge, Lock, 
and Sash Fastener.—14,527, W._ Slack, Gates.—14,538, 
H, Hook, Fastening device for Window-sashes,—14 561, 
E. How and H. King, Ventilators. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

11,486, F. Williamson, Window-fasteners.— 11,487, G. 
Martin, Fastening for Windows and Doors.—12,153.—G. 
Wheeldon, sen., Securing Window-sashes.—12,311, A. 
Monk, Water-waste Preventer and capsizing Flush Cistern. 
—12,350, W. Bruch, Hydraulic Cement.—12,667, W. 
Clark, Fireproof Building Construction. —12,719, J. Ander- 
son, Dovetailing Machines.—12,337, H. Holmes, Window- 
sashes and Frames.—z2,248, T. & J. Jones, Window 
Sashes, Frames, and Fittings.—13,032, R. Wootton and F, 
Grifiths, Butt and other Hinges.—13 065, J. Glazier, 
Frames of Sash Windows.—13,159, A. Dadson, Window- 
fasteners. —13.209, W. Keeble, Glue Melting-pots.—13,328, 
J. Onions, Kilns.—13,387, G. Anderson, Stone-sawing 
Machines.—13.394, M. Puzey, Windows.—13,43", 
McCarthy, Preventing the Freezing and Bursting of 
Water Pipes.—13,471, T. Garé, Wood Pavements, &c. 
13,607, R. Ardagh, Wooden Blocks for Paving and 
Flooring. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 
18,075, D. Wilson, Pavements, Floors, Stair-treads, &c. 
22,146, J. Eason, Lock-back Tiles, Mouldings, &c., made 
from Dust.—11,791, F. Dalhoff, Roofing Tiles. 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Juty 26.—By Aumbert, Son, & Flint (at Harrow): 
Three houses and shops, High-st., Harrow, f., r. 195¢., 
3,5904 ; r to 4, Dudley Cottages, f., r. r12/., 1,6102. ; four 
{, cottages, West-st., 4007. ; 1 and 2, Grove Hill Cottages, 
Lowlands-rd., r. 103¢., 1.8252.; ‘‘The White Horse” 
Public House, Middle-rd., Roxeth, f., r. 50/., 1,250/. ; six 
f, cottages, Middle-rd., 720/.; ‘‘ Albion House,” Middle- 
ed., f., r. 202., 3902. ; two c. cottages, Northolt, 2282. 

ULY 27.—By Humbert, Son & Flint; ‘‘The Merry 
Hill Estate,” Bushey, Herts, forty-seven plots of f. land, 
Bushey, 1,3202. 

Juty 30.—RBy C. W. Davies: 348, Upper-st., Islingtcn, 
u.t. 32'yrs., g.r. tol., r. 60/., 400¢4.; 79, Rendlesham-rd , 
Clapton, u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 52, 280/.—By Mullet, Booker 
& Co.: 44, Cornwall Gardens, Kensington, u.t. 72 yrs., 
$ 352, r. 2004, 2,4001.—By Messrs. Cobd: ‘Cherry 

ay,’ and 5a. or. gp., Meopham, Kent., f., 7o0/. ; two 
énclosures of f. land,2 a. 1 r. 37 p., 325/.; ‘‘Gloucester Villa,” 
andra. 3r.op., r. 35/., 610". ; 1 to 4, Sunnyside, f., 755/.; 
“The Mission Hall,” f., 1957,—By A. Scruton: 75, 
Crystal Palace-rd., Dulwich, u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 132. Ios., r. 
42/., 6502. ; 36 and 39, Fernlea-rd., Balham, u.t. 71 yrs, 

wt, 154 1. 472, 4002—By G. B. Hilitard & Son: ¥. 
arms, 345 a. or. 22 p., West Hannington, Essex, 2,934. ; 
15, Rushton-st., Hoxton, u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. r3/., r. 37/. 1os., 
701; 75, 77, Rushton-st., u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 8/. 8s., r. 
75/. 18s., 2057. ; An enclosure of land, Woodham Walters, 
Essex, 13 a. 21. 22p., f., 280.—By W. W. Read & Co. : 
23, Navarino-rd., Dalston, u.t. 59 yrs., g.r.9/., r. 402., 
935/.; 141, Hornsey-rd., Holloway, u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 62. 6s., 
225/.; 51, Mina-rd., Old Kent-rd., u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 42, 
s80/. ; 22, 24, l'ennyson-rd., Willesden-lane, u.t. 83 yrs., 
8.1. 112, 440/. ; 9 to 13, Acton Villas, Acton, u.t. 95 yrs., 
$.r. 25l., 920/,—By J. Hibbard & Sons: “ Springfield,” 
Richmond-rd., Kingston, f., r. 241., 3002. 

JULY 31.—By Toplis & Harding: 125, 127, Lorrimore- 
ed., Walworth, u.t. 59 yrs., ger. tod, r. 632, 5354—By 
Martin Vigers: ** Ivy House,” Kew-green, f., r. roo/., 
15102; 44, 46, Winchester-st., Pentonville, f., 7507.—By 

elton & sons: 45, Broadway, Ealing, u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 
- 108., Fr. 129/., 2,720/.—By A. Robertson, 4, Windsor-rd., 
ee Hill, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 112. 108., 500/,—By Deben- 
Usa? Tewson, & Co. : the site of “‘ All Hallowes Church,” 
bcd Thames-st., City, 4,130 sq. ft., 13,1004,—By F. /. 
ha 22, 23, Crimscott-st., Bermondsey, f., 1,100/. ; 

: ” s Villa,” Crewy’s-rd., Peckham, u.t. 82yrs., g.r. 7/., 
295'.—By Brodie, Timbs, & Co. : 19, Keppel-st., Russel-sq., 
off Tr yts., g.r. 12/. r. 75¢., 300/.; By Jones & Son: A plot 
° ; land, Barking-rd., 4802. ; 1 to 7 (odd), Denmark-st., f., r. 
754, 88., 730/.; 368, 366, Barking-rd., f., r. 87é., 1,5co/.; 
372 78 80 B ki : ’ . ’ 295 ’ 
7 » 380, Barking-rd., f., r. 1552., 2,520/. ; 382, Barking- 

Rien 40/.,{720/,—By Humbert, Son, & Flint : 230, 232, 

Penta Stoke Newington. u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 72. 185., r, 
474, "TQ > 2, 4, 5, 6, Park-ter., Hampton Hill, u.t. 63 yrs., 
fete e950 8t54— By Dunn & Soman: 9, 10, 11, Basing- 

a eA ut. 21 yrs., g.r. 1962, 7,8002.; “‘ Trinity 
rordet » High-rd., Tooting, f., r. 120/., 2,200/. ; ‘* Hunt- 
gy 9 u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 14/7. 10S , 700d. ; ‘* Brockendene,” 
L stabh yrs., g.r. 144, 10s., r. 70/., 820/.; St. Nicholas-rd., 

de u.t. 60 yrs. g.r. 62, r. 252, 4202.3 2, Wood 
sos 6. Sydenham Hill, u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 152. 7s. 6d., 
sh: 6 s ydenham Hill, u.t., 58 yrs. g.r. 252., r. 100/., 
Ke be enley Villa,” High-rd., Ealing, u.t. 51 yrs. 

*10/. 28. 6d., r. Bol., 7002. ; “* Wi '. t 
mu, Tv. » 7002, 5 inchester House,” u.t. 51 
2 — tol. 28. 6d., t. 70f., 7007.—By Barber & Harding: 
BL ‘se feven), Gladstone-st., Southwark, u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. 
Br. al 6s. t. 132¢., 15230¢; ; 36, Gladstone-st., u.t. 36 yrs., 
Ut $2 8d., r. 30/., 330/.; 1 to 7, Sussex-pl., Lambeth, 

A Y'S., Z.r. 40/., r. 206/., £9104. 

own ne Glover & Harrison: 154, 156, 158, 

mek 02, r. 140/., 1,800/. ; 160, 162, Barking-rd., f., 
"9 ©9755 x to £3 (odd), Beckton-rd., f., 1,750”.; 


15 to 25 (odd), Beckton-rd., f., 1,3502.; 2, 4, Fisher-st., f., 
475¢.—By Mansel & Rowe: ‘the Priory” and 7 acres, 
Beulah Hill, Norwood, f., 2,820/—By EZ. & S. Smith: 
58, St. Paul’s-rd., Tottenham, f., 200/.; i.g.r. of 100/., 
Margaret-st., &c., Clerkenwell, u.t. 21 yrs., g.r. 502., 4052. ; 
ig r. of 307. 15s., Amwell-st., u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. 12/., 1702.3 
18, Cornelia-st., Barnsbury, f., r. 32/., 3854—By 7. G. 
Wharton: 37 to 47 (odd), St. James’s-st., Walthamstow, 
f., 6752 ; 110 to 116 (even), Queen’s-rd. West, u.t. 86 yrs., 
g.r. 12/., 550/7.; 66, Southborough-rd., Hackney, u.t. 
59 yrs., g.r. 54, r. 302, 310/.—By D. Smith, Son, & 
Oakley; ‘‘The Burley Manor Estate,” 764 acres—part of 
‘Brookside Farm,” near Holmsley Station, Hants, 
8a. 31. 39 p., f., 450¢.; several enclosures of meadow and 
pasture land, 23 a. 1 r. 20 p., 1,350/. ; several cottages and 
land, 10 a. or. 2 ps, 1,000. 

AuGust 2.—By Thurgood & Martin: 29, Eagle-st., 
Holborn, f., area 547 ft., 450¢.; 5, Portsmouth-pl., 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, f., 590/.—By C. C. & 7. Moore: 1, 
Duff-st., Poplar, f., 3557. ; 1 to 4, Caledonian-ter., f., 7502.3 
57, 59, 61, Brabazon-st., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 9/., 345/.—By 
Newbon & Co.: ‘* Woodbine Villa,” “Heath-pk.-rd. 
Romford, u.t. 91 yrs., g.r. 8¢., ¥., 28/., 1707. ; 7, Brandon- 
rd., Walthamstow, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 2/, 10s., 105/.3 41, 
Highbury Hill, Highbury, u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 12Z. 10s., r. 70/., 
6504. ; l.g.r. of 24¢., u.t. 50 yrs., Wellington-ter., Barns- 
bury, 4354. ; l.g.r. of 652, Hollingsworth-st., u.t. 50 yrs., 
410. ; 28, Hollingsworth-st., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 6d., r. 
28/., 6807. ; 8, 9, Thornhill-grove, u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. rol., r. 
642., 560/. ; 124, Liverpool-st., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 72. 135., Fr. 
554, 3104; 15, Canonbury-grove, Canonbury, u.t. 24 yrs., 
g.r. 54. 5s., r. 354, 2052. ; 65, Brooke-rd., Stoke Newington, 
u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 87, r. 45/., 400/.—By Rogers, Chapman & 
Thomas : 5, 7, Effingham-st., Pimlico, u.t. 36 yrs., g.r. 
322.,r. 95¢., 5007.3 59, Westmoreland-st., u.t. 36 yrs., g.r. 
162., r. 42¢., 230/. ; 8, The Grove, Kensington, u.t. 53 yrs., 
g.r. 102, 10/., r. 120l., 1,200/. ; 4, Wetherby-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., 

.¥, 222, r. 180/., 1,700 . ; 29, Linden Gardens, Bayswater, 
-y Ye 1207, 13,7004, 


(Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ;° c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





— TIMBER (continued). 
eart, 5,G, Satin, Porto Rico 0/o/6 0/1/6 
ton 8/o/o o/o/o tallan 
cub, By, yee a — Walnut, I +> 00/3 ofo/7 
equola, U.S. ft.cu 2 2 
‘anada load alfa 4/olo METALS. 
2/10/0 3150] Iron— in Scot 
g/tolo 4/15/o eer. 22/0 ofofo 
t/s/o 3/S/0 Bar, We! in 
2/to/o 4/t0/0| London ........ §/22/6 5 ‘15/0 
aan yon Do. do. at works 
15/0 lo 
Do. Yellow .... 2/15/0 5/0/0 | Do, Staffordshire, s/2/6  s/s/o 
Lath, Dantsic, fath 4/10/o gzole in London...... 6/o/o 6/ro/o 
Wale ae s/ole 6/10/0 | COPPER — British 
a iga, : cake and ‘ot /o 
ae., log....:++. 2/ro/o 4/15'0| Best A. %. “ae Pa 
Udessa, crown.... 2/10/0 4/15/0| Sheets, strong.. 49/o/0 _o/o/o 
eae BE so sinks atl vas bars ...... 38/13 9 38/189 
oo eae. glofo s/ro/o in yp pei Lib of0/4 ofo/as 
Jo. Riga ...... g/to/o g/o/o 


r g> ‘ 
= menng g/10'0 9/11/3 
lish com, 


St. Petersburg, : 
t3/10/0) brands.......... 
English, 








1st yellow .... to/o/o "rr! ' 
Do, and yellow 8/ro/o 10/s/o| Sheet, 9 12/3 9/12/6 
Do. white...... 8/ro/o r1/o/o| 6 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
Swedish........ 7/10/0 1s/10/0| andupwards.... ro/ts/oofo/o 
White Sea...... — 7/o/o 15 10/0 IPC ......s00008 22/5/0 o/o/o 
age _ 1st aes acre ZIXxC= 
o. do, and.... x7/o/o 18/o/o 
Do. do. 3rd, &c. 7/x0/o 10/s/0 oe Sale re oe seh 
Do, Spruce, rst g/o/o r1/o/o| tagne ..... seeee B9/t0/0 ofofo 
Do. do, grd & TIN—Straits...... 65/15/0 66/s/o 
and ...+++++0+ S/rofo gixoJo) Australian...... 66 5/0 €6/15/0 
New Brunswick 6/o/o 7/s/o| English Ingots.. 68,10/o 69/0/o 
Fleets ghar ny go/o t5/0/0) Banca.......... 67/10/0 68/o/o 
oe se Bem ; Billiton ........ 66/o/0 66/10/o 
TSE seccsscceeee 0/96 0/146 
Do. and......+. 0/7/0 o/x1/6 OILS. 
Otherqualities— o/s/o 0/66 | Linseed ..... ton 19/176 29,26 
Cedar, Cuba.. ft. at /44 | Cocoanut, Cochin 28/c/e o/o/o 
Honduras, &c, ist /44 | Do. Ceylon ...... 22/150 23'0/0 
Mahogany, Cuba /3 {6 | Palm, eeeses S219 0/0 
St. Domingo, Rapes 
cargo av. Ig 1/6 Pale .....scce-ee 8550 O0'0/0 
Mexican do. do, 13 /4 | Do, brown........ 1915/0 0/0 
Tobasco do. do. / 16 | Cottonseed ref.... 20/10/09 21/5'0 
Honduras do. .. / /5% | Oleine.........+-. 22/0/0 24/0/0 
Box, Turkey ton /o/o 13/o/o oe U.S. 0/0 §s/o/o 
Rose, Rio........ 7/o/o 18/of/o | Do. refin esesee S/o/o t2/0.0 
: esecsessee 6/0/0 sr7/o/0 | TAR —Stockhola 
Satin, barrel 0/22/0 o/o/o 
mn eccseceees Of0/5 Olzio Archangel...... o/x1/0 o/a/o 








TENDERS. 
{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday.] 





BLACKPOOL.—For the laying of tramways, Lytham-road, for 
the Corporation. Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Borough Surveyor, Town 


Hall, Blackpool :— 

IG. BOREEOG "1... cv ccce £4107 6 8|R. & J. Escolme.. £3,647 13 0 
G. Taylor ........000-. 3,961 0 0| W. Wady & Co... 3308 9 o 
2. Moretod, 3. ..cccece 3,881 14 4| EB. Taylor, Black- 

Be, NICBOMB he 0c cece cio 3,669 3 ee 2,994 I II 


6 4 
* Accepted. 





BRIGHTON.—For the supply of glazed stoneware drain-pipes, 


for the Town Council. Mr. Francis Jj. C. May, C.E., Town Hall, 
Brighton :— 
Per cent. under Schedule Prices. 
in. 6in. gin, i2in. i5in. 18 in, 
Boothorpe Pipe Co....... 514 .. Sth .. Sth .. Sd .. Stk... SI 
H. Tugby & Co. . ...... §6 .. 50 50 st +e 43% st 
J. J. G. Saunders & Sons 45 .. 45 .. 40 2 40 «. 25 25 
Doulton & Co. ......++5- 35 ce 28 ce JO ce JO oc I§ oe 35 
G. Jennings, Dorset* .... 35 +. 35 «2 90 «+ JO 01 15 o 15 
* Accepted, 





EASTBOURNE.—For the erection of two cottages, and 
alterations and additions to stables and corn store, Church-street, 
Uld Town, for Mr. H. Baker. Messrs. Mitchell & Ford, architects, 
2, Langney-road, Eastbourne :— 
M. Martin ..............4886 o| S. Hart........ weccveda 
Seaveces 877 ©| Miller & Selmes 
eeaaietad ana 838 of] W. & J.N 





ELTHAM.—<Accepted for roads and sewers, Kidbsook Park 
Estate, Eltham, for the Earl cf St. Germans :— 
Thomas Adams, Wood Green wccdcccccoscccces LO SIG 





HAILSHAM —For erecting school, &c., for the Rev. F. Clyde 
Harvey. Messrs. Mitchell & Ford, architects, 2, Langney-road, 
Eastbourne :— 

W. Backhurat ..cccccccovsice £650 | C. Harmer..... eaegeces cca £540 
T. Hasmer? .cccccccccsneces 575 | T. Rich, Hailsham(accepted) 525 





HAILSHAM.—For erecting new class-room, and alterations to 
the Board Schools, for the Hailsham School Board. Messrs. Mitchell 
& Ford, architects, 2, a YT Eastbourne :— 


A. Thornton ..........--4415 O| T. Rich ........... ocsee S325 0 
W. Backhurst .......... 345 ©o| C. Harmer, Hailsham*.. 303 10 
T. Harmer ......ccccceee 340 0 * Accepted, 








JESMOND (Durham). —For additions to “ The Willows” for 
Mr. G. B. Hunter. Mr, Frank Caws, architect, 22, Fawcett-street, 
Sunderland. Quantities by Messrs. Boreham & Morton, Sunder- 









land :— 

All Trades.—Thos. Hutchinson . -- £873 0 0 
me T. & R, Lamb. 876 13 I 
pas James Lunn .. 892 15 0 
*” E. & J. George . g00 0 O 
os ohn C. Hope ..... 917 9 0 
pa . & W. Common. 1,009 6 7 
ss W. Worley & Son . 1,203 17 7 
Plumbers and Ir:nfounders.—Bland Brothers .. 5319 4 

oe ee Henry Walker & 
SOM..c-00. cree 515 0 
ia - . Tweddle & Co, 52 8 o 
* ” miley & Sons.... 300 
Slaters.—V. R. Cummings .......-+5+s cocccces 3112 0 
a Charles Nicholson .........sscesseeess 2519 0 
be John Hewitson ....... naGued adanidees 2615 o 
a Digby Nelson,......... Cecdcccececescee 22 5 6 
Carpenters and Foiners.—George Gradon & Son 489 7 6 
os * Robert Hudson, junr. 500 0 O 
BH ‘~ A. Thomson.......... 385 oo 





KILNHURST (Yorks).—For alterations, &c., to buildings 
adjoining the Stores, for the committee of the Co-operative Society, 
Limited. Mr. John Bentham, Highthorn, Kilnhurst :— 

Je Ae BOWES. oi. s0.00 £389 11 2| William Holt, Swinton*£320 0 o 
*Accepted. 





LINCOLN.—For the erection of stabling, shop, warehouse, &c., 
Waterside North, for the Lincoln Equitable Co-operative Indus- 
trial Society, Limited. Mr. F, Smith, architect, 29, Bridgewater- 


chambers, 6, Brown-street, Manchester. Quantities by 
architect :— 
Halkes Bros. . £3,000 | Lansdowne & Sons ...... $2,580 






W. Wright & Sons, Park- 
2 street, Lincoln*........ 
*Accepted. 


A. B. Wright ... 


4 
H. S. & W. Close.... 2,236 


on 





LONDON. — Accepted for sewerage works, &c., Topsfield 
Estate, Crouch End, for the Hornsey Local Board :— 
Thomas Adams, Wood Green ......++++eee+++ 47138 12 6 





LONDON.—Accepted for sewerage works, &c., Scotland Green, 
for the Tottenham Local Board :— 
Thomas Adams, Wood Green ......+e+eeeee+s $4338 13 6 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to Newington Reform 
Club, Hampton-street, Walworth 











1. Marsland ..... woe £585 0 Of T. W. Weekes £526 to 11 

Jordan & Taylor .... 550 0 0o| A. J. Ware* 515 10 Oo 

Yardley & Sons...... 529 0 0| T. Channing ........ 475 0 © 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.— For making-up and paving, for the Vestry of the 
Parish of Fulham. Mr. Charles Botterill, Surveyor :— 





Bishop's Road, Section Ill. Ismailia Road. 





























| | 
{it lel tet lal del 
2 gle! || < 2 | Sl el el aia 
2) 4/8 = 8/5) 2) .| 2) gs) 85 
4'213! S's | oa} Si 3) 
$|S 4\5| 83 E] S| 5 4| 8| 5 z| Es 
lm ai< SS] a) im a) <5) ES) 
4ISSKS SA £44 £4) 4/4 
Imperial Stone Co... | —|—|—j—, ——| 52! ont —| —| =| 396 
Thos. Adams ......- 212|—\—|—!| —'—| —)3190! —| —| —| -| —| — 
John Ball .......66. |1393——|—| ——| —|242| —| —| —] —} -]| — 
Joseph Mears ...... 16¢ ee 270] =| pan BS es ee 
Nowell & Robson .. |171 72, —|—| -|— —|305}170} —|—|) —| —| — 
Geo. Wimpey & Co. {182/61,61\45' —|—| —|274|162/162/117) —| —| — 
H. J. Greenham .. . |2¢0)75'—|—/110 — 110|300/175} —| —|150) —|150 
Rogers & Co....... 20¢/68:—!—| —!50} —/304/175} —} —| —j/124) — 
Victoria Stone Co.... | —|—|—|— SE — |-| - “7 110) — 
: { 








LONDON.—For “The Brook” Fever Hospital, Shooter's Hifll- 
road, S.E., for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. T. W. 
Aldwinckle, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. T. Farthing (Sections 
1 and 2), Mr. R. R. Batstone (Section 3), Messrs. W. H. Barber 
Sons (Section 4), Mr. H. Riley (Section 5), Messrs. Corderoy, Selby, 
& Corderoy (Section 6), Messrs. Fowler & Hugman (Section 7) :— 


Section 1.—Scarlet Fever Pavilions, A, B, C, and D. 





Higgs & Hill ....... +se++ £40,409 | W. Tohnson & Co, Ltd... £37,589 
G. E. Wallis & Son...... 40,000 | W. J. Adcock .......04 33,59 
Leslie & Co. ..sececeees + 39,965; C. Wall, Ashburnham 

. Shillitoe & Son .... . 37,862 Works, Lot's - road, 

Sirk & Randall ........ 37,650] Chelsea,S.W.* ........ 32,652 


Section 2.—Scarlet Fever Pavilions, E., F., G., and H. 






















Higgs & Hill seesseseeeee£41,000 | W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. £33,079 
G. E. Wallis & Sons .... 40,666] J. Shillitoe & Son ...... 38, 
ON ccndaneee ecccccese 40,614) W. J. AUCOCK ...ccccoee 36,490 
Kirk & Randall ........ 38,275 | C. Wall® .....-ceceseeeee 39s316 
Section 3.—Isolation Wards and Workshops. 
Leslie & Co. .....eeeeee- £13,325 | W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. £12,370 
J. Shillitoe & Sons ...... 12,900 | H, Wall & Co.*. 12,347 
. Wall..ccsceccecceecees 12,713 | Kirk & Randall... 12,325 
Section 4.—Diphtheria Pavilions, &c. 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. .....£39.997 | Kirk & Randall ........ $35 346 
G. E. Wallis & Sons .... 38,185 | W. Johnson & Co., Ltd... 34,088 
Leslie & Co. ...sceee 02 37-597 | Co Wall® .occcccess dcccce SUMP 
J. Shillitoe & Sons ..... » 35,400 
Section 5.—Nurses’ Home. 
Leslie & Co. ....+-se0e + +24,680 bP be mney & Co., Ltd. £23,005 
G. E. Wallis & Sons 24,590 | G. Godson & Sons .... 22.950 
H. Lovatt ..... 24,370 | J. Shiliitoe & Sons 22,000 
Higgs & Hill.... 23.500 | C. Wall® .......006 19,138 
Kirk & Randall...........- 23,168 | 


Section '6 Portion of Administrative Block, Water Tower, Medical 


Superin fs House,erc. 
Leslie & Co. ........----428,52t | Kirk & Randall ........£25,95t 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd.. . 26,318 | C. Wall® .......++- seoace 23,095 
J. Shillitoe & Son........ 26,000 





Section 7.~Portion of Admin strative Block Laundry, Botler- 
house, Steward’s House, &c. 

















Leslie & Co.....sseeeee- £23515 | H. Wall & Co. .....+.+++ £20,400 
Kirk & Randall . 21,601 | G. Godson & Sons...... 20, 1¢9 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 20,963] J. Shillitoe & Son*...... 19,750 
Cc. coceddsecosascpe, "SD 

*Accepted. 

LONDON.—For cleaning and painting, &c., schools, Netherwood- 
street, Kilburn, for the School Board for Londo — 
Yerbury & Sons......£569 0 0] Minter .......+.-«0--£3299 0 0 
Comtay 2s oats + 42918 0 HAGe snnyrenss sencese 7 : 

edevcededeces °° cospbaeineobp 
CruwyS ..s-sseccceeee = o o| Marchant & Hirst.... 297 9 @ 
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LONDON.—For cleaning and painting, d&c., schools, Stanhope- 
street, Euston-road, for the School Boara tor London :— 
£585 0o| Kirby & Chase 
Riley 3 
F. T. Chinchen, Kensal- 
Green (accepted) 





LONDON.—For painting, &c., Beethoven-street School, Queen’s 
Park, W., for the nce? Board for London :— 
Peattie & Axtell..... -£193 © ©o| Yerbury & Sons 

2 10| Marchant & Hirst.... 147 0 © 
oo 137 0 0 
o o| F. T.Chinchen* .... 134 10 0 
°o o| * Accepted. 


#150 0 O 





LONDON.—For cleaning, painting, &c., schools, Barrett-street, 
Oxford-street, W., for the School Board for "London :— 
Eye?S .occcccccccccccccs oo 
Minter .... ° o o| Willmott & Sons .. 
Hornett. o o| Cowley & Drake .. 

R *k, T, Chinchen.... 
* Accepted. 


194 10 0 





LONDON.—For painting, &c., Manchester-street School, for the 
— Board for London :— 
Gree: 4178 
Williams & Son...... 144 


© 0] Sparks ....cccccccocs £u5 0 
° oe 

Kirby & Chase ...... °° 
° 
° 
° 


Hornett... 114 0 
i 110 7 
Icg 18 
100 0 


Chinchen .... 


Cruwys 
Steven Bros. 


Houghton & Son .... 


Staines & Son ° 





LONDON.—For painting, &c., schools, Burghley-road, Highgate, 

N,, for the Schoo! Board fer London :— 

Kirby & C SR) 0D Cd SOT, 2 none nans canes £4u ° 
142 © o| Marchant & Hirst.... ° 

Yerbury & Son 128 o o| Cninchen 10 ° 

Stephens 125 o o| Houghton & Son .... ° 





LONDON.—For the erection of nineteen shops and houses, Lee 
Lodge Estate, age road, Lee, S.E., for Mr. H. George Smallman, 
Messrs. F. & e Stocker, surveyors, go and 9o1, (ueen-street, 


o| W. Smith . 


C. Kin, PS: 
Jonnsou & Seater -« 
T. Linfield .. ° 


° 
° 
° 
15 
° 
° 
° 


o,; H. R. Tawney... ° 
Watts, Wildtell- road, 
Catford (accepted)... 9.150 0 

H. J. Stephens x ° 


9,024 





LONDON.—For additions and - to houses in Bartholomew- 
square and Henry-street, E.C, E. "Anson, architect, 
7A, Laurence Pountney-hill, E.C. :— 

Johnson & Co.....0+.+6 .e £2, 715 | Garrett 

Young & Lonsd 2,420 | Adams 

C. Ansell 2,320 | Beer & Gash 

Wynne .... 2,299 | 





LONDON.—For the erection and completion of ‘‘ The Ship 
Aground,” Lea Bridge-road, for Mr. F.sHurdle. Messrs. Edmeston 
& Gabriel, architects, 42, Old Broad-street, E.C. Quantities by 
Messrs. G. R. Tasker & Sons, 38, John. street edford-row, 

Fittings. 
Kellett eee 10 
Spencer ‘ oe 
fk. & H. F. Higgs 
J. Carmichael 
Godfrey 





LONDON.—For external painting and repairs at the Union 
Schools, Wandsworth Common, S.W., for the Guardians of the 
Westminster Union. Messrs. John Waldram & Son, surveyors, 
13, Buckingham-street, Adelphi. Quantities supplied :— 

R. & J. — #522 | “Johnson & Manners 
4 & E. Li +» 450] Nicholson 
Turtle & deed as +» 427| Johnson & Co., Ltd., Belle 
H es 419 Vue - road, Wandsworth 
Common, s. W. (accepted) 


415 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £379.] 354 





LONDON.—For additions to the National Bakery Company’s 
premises, Brewery-road, Islington. Mr. F, Wallen, architect, 96, 
Gower-street, W.C. :— 
J. Allen & Sons 
A. Kellett 
Gould & sSranda 


$1,995 
1,827 
1,720 


1,495 
* Accepted, ” 





LONDON.—Accepted for building new story to Messrs. Carrs 
ink arte, Kentish Town. Mr. Lionel Sargant, ant — 
. Davenall, Southampton Works, Gospel Oak ....£400 





MALDON.—For additions to the parish schools, Tolleshunt 
D'Arcy. Mr. P. M. Beaumont, C.E , architect. Maldon :— 
J. Gozzett .ecccccccess +» $230 0 M. A. Ward ...... oeeeee 188 10 
T. Wilding...........++. 228 10| T. Strutt, D’Arcy* Soddce: BEB 30 


Smith & Son...... bath i 219 0} * Accepted, 





SEVENOAKS (Kent).—For the erection of a school and master’s 
house, for the Sevenoaks School Board. Mr. Thos. Potter, archi- 


tect :— 

W. Hodges £2.576 | R. Durtnell 
Horscrott & Mills 2,486 Wiltshire & 
Macandrews & Co. 2 437 
E. Bevan 

* Accepted subject to ‘the naa of the Education Department. 


Son, weer 


2,549 





SHOREHAM.—For new cloak-rooms at the Parochial Mixed 
School, Shoreham, Kent, for the managers. Mr. Henry Druery, 
architect, Wimbledon, S.W. :— 

Wiltshire & Son...... 4#u2 o o} T. Richardson, Shore- 
H. Marchant 110 0 0 ham* 
* Accepted. 


tor 7 6 





WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection of a fire-engine station, 
High-street, for the Local Board. Mr. Geo. W. Holmes, C.E., 
Surveyor. Town- _ bey ase London :— 

- £1,577 0 | Slow & Punter $1,035 0 

ees 1,172 10 | Morrison & Goodwin .. 997 0 

© Holland .......ccce 1,14 0|J. A. Reed, Waltham- 
T, White & Son........ 1,085 0| stow* 

» Accepted. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. F. G.—(below our mark).—W. H. W.—T. H.—(amounts should 
have been stated) 
mee are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addr 

NOTE. —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to reurn rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications re SrTOk. theese and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR;; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to TH 
PUBLISHER, and ~o¢ to the Editor. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
‘THE BUILDER " Issupplied DIRECT from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United ae “emo at = rate of 19s. per annum 
rence, | age peices A 


ew 
Ceylon, peran num, Remittances 
( ayable to DOUGLAS OURDRINIE should be addressed to 


e Publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, gncn obet ne w.c. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. gd. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘' The Builder,” 
by Friday Morxing’s Post. 








ESTABLISHED 1866, 


J.J, ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


fo be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slate~ ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station, 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E, 





THE BATH STONE FIRMS, 


FOR ALL ‘cam pee ree KINDS oF: 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preser 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles, 


HAM HILL STONE: 
The attention of Architects . is 
invited to the durability and beautiful 
of this material. Quarries well opened, 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework def 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, § 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent : Mr J 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [ 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie# 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Offig 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materi 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse { 
flat roofs, stables, cow- sheds -and milk-y 
granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ 











SPRAGUE & CO., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C., [Aj 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPH 
accurately and with despatch, 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st, 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’TABLES AND DI 
For 1894, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/z 


MICHELMORE & R 











OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGI 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BO I 


Self-Acting “‘FALL DOWN ” GATE STOP 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every d 


364, BOROUGH ROA 


LIST SENT ON 
APPLICATION, 


jogs 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, » 

SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL | 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROO 


WASF HOUSE AND DAIRY F 
&c., &c. 


This Asphalte was chosen to 
laid at Sandringham, on the m 
General Post Office, and 

important buildings. 


Parces REDUCED. 











TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULA 


Particulars on application. 


LONDON: 
252 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD N.W., and 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, S.E. 


GLASGOW: ~ 
47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-S0U: 


ke 
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Chrisks Hospital 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CHRIST’S HOSPITAL SCHOOLS —By Messrs. PAaLEy & AUSTIN 








West Elevation 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CHRIST’S HOSPITAL SCHOOLS.—By Messrs. PaLEy & AUSTIN. 
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